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COLLEGE WHICH HAS CONTRIBUTED ITS SHARE OF STUDENTS TO 
THE ARMED FORCES AND WHICH HAS NO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
ON ITS CAMPUS. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE, Which stands without apology for the “old-time religion” and the 
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leading to the Master of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees, and in the Graduate 
School of Fine Arts courses leading to the Master of Arts and the Master of Fine Arts de- 
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Provide you an income for life and 
help hold America for God. This 
nation was founded on the Bible. 
The object of our enemies in war is 


to destroy that foundation. Dedi- 
cate your money to 





its defense 
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Wier winter comes upon a weary world 


Enshrouded in a sheet of snowy white, 

She sets each bush in candles frosty-pearled 
Then calls the sun to be an acolyte. 

Grim sparrows chant a plaintive litany 

And all the while the wind is moaning low, 
The High Priest reads the rites of destiny 
And thus the seasons come and thus they go. 
But even while the rites are being read 
There is a stirring in the earth’s brown breast, 
She struggles to throw off this fearful dread 
That holds and folds her in the arms of rest, 
Until released, then Glory be to God! 

The crocus will break through the wintry sod. 


by Elysabeth M. Cooper 
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ful in its emotional sweep...that for one immortal 
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the final fulfillment... of everything 
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By Gabriel Courier 


OUR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 


magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality; 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces ... 


wherever they appear .. . that bid fair to aid in 
the effart ta_make o Christ-like world 


Doctor PoOLING 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Overseas Letter 


(The censor really went to work on 
this letter from Dr. Poling, written from 
somewhere overseas. But there is enough 
left to make sense, and to bring good 
news to the amiable Dan’s host of friends 
m Christian Endeavor and on CuristTIAN 
Herartp. We're hoping for another letter 
neat month.—Editor.) 


“Topay I had my first glass of real 
milk since leaving America. And “real” 
is the word. Creamy and rich, it tasted 
like Guernsey. The sergeant explained 
that powdered milk and canned cream 
are mixed with milk fresh from the only 
experimental dairy in this section of a 
great famine-swept land. But the ser- 
geant is a scientific mixer. Only once 
before—in the Seventh Day Adventist 
Sanitarium in Shanghai—have I ever 
experienced so satisfying a result. 

A dozen Chinese pilots, just graduated 
from a training school in Arizona, came 
in last night. This morning I watched 
them take off in their American ships— 
P-40’s. It was a beautiful sight—each 
great ship flashing red against the sun- 
rise. And then an engine faltered—cut 
out, caught again, but died. Beyond our 
vision, behind the trees the eager pilot 
headed home, died where he crashed. 
This afternoon he was buried in a mili- 
tary cemetery; American soldiers were 
pallbearers and a Roman Catholic chap- 
lain conducted the simple but deeply 
moving services. His comrades had 
flown on. One circled the flaming wreck, 
circled and dipped, but rejoined the 
formation. China needs her sons; she 
cannot wait for funerals—now. 

Yesterday I hailed two of Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers in the crowded street of 
an ancient city. They gave me my direc- 
tions and then a clean-looking lad asked, 
“You’re Dan Poling?” When I pleaded 
guilty he added, “I’m Dan McCalmont 
—Christian Endeavor from Sacramento, 
California.” And Dan McCalmont is 
very much a Christian Endeavorer over- 


seas. He with others conducts a regular 
meeting every week. He visited my ship 
before dawn today and I gave him my 
last “God Bless You” before taking off. 

In the ancient city of I found 
Chaplain (Capt.) Diggs, our old Bowery 
Mission Assistant Superintendent, and 
the same evening at the same mess Cap- 
tain Charles Wesley Archbold, whom | 
received into the Marble Collegiate 
Church years ago when he was a small 
boy. He remembers the day and _ has 
not forgotten the vows. 

Two weeks later and three thousand 
miles farther east, I was hailed by Cap- 
tain Charles Basley, who is a_ former 
engineer at the Marble Collegiate Girls’ 
Camp, conducted by Miss Mercé Boyer 
on Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks. 
He is with the Air Force now but his 
heart is with his wife and little children, 
in New Jersey. 

At a great airport in the Amer- 
icans have no Jewish chaplain, but they 
do not neglect Jewish services. One week 
the Protestant chaplain directs and _ the 
next the Catholic; an R.A.F. ground 
sergeant acts as cantor and I found him 
wonderful. The service is a mixture of 
the Orthodox and Reformed rituals. The 
boys themselves are responsible for the 
arrangements, and with — seventy-two 
Jews on the post forty-four were in at- 
tendance the night of my visit. 

Dr. Z. Bercovitz former Presbyterian 
medical missionary in and more 
recently one of New York’s most dis- 
tinguished authorities in the field of 
tropical medicine, is now a major in the 
Medical Corps. I found him operating 
in one of our most important theaters 
and charged with grave responsibilities. 
He is an elder in the North Street Pres- 
byterian Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and one of my New Hampshire summer 
neighbors. 

A Y.M.C.A. secretary from Hilo, Ha- 
wail, manages the Red Cross Club at one 
of the seaports where ships of the air 
take off for the Old World. As we sipped 
an iced drink together (yes, it was soft!) 
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he reminded me of a tree I had planted 
in the Hilo Avenue of Friendship eight 
years ago, and that my tree was placed 
between the trees planted by an Ameri- 
can Secretary of War and a Japanese 
Ambassador to America. They called it 
the “Peace Tree.” 

Dr. Norma Dunning, superintendent 
of the Mary Wanless Memorial Hospital, 
has just been married to a very gallant 
Englishman, John Farmer. Mr. Farmer 
was his country’s civil representative in 
Rangoon, and when the Japanese came 
he succeeded in leading his five hundred 
Indian employees safely home. His were 
the only records saved intact from the 
debacle. It would take such a man to 
win the beautiful and distinguished 
Norma Dunning. She continues with her 
hospital—not even marriage turns her 
aside from that, and John Farmer, who 
is a devout churchman, would not have 
her turn aside. To Christian “Endeavor- 
ers of America this announcement is of 
major importance, for Dr. Dunning is 
one of their best-loved friends. 'n her 
operating room, a few days ago, I saw 
the operating table purchased by the 
Endeavorers of the District of Columbia. 
On that table literally hundreds of chil- 
dren and women, ves, and men, are 
ministered to every year by this young 
surgeon whose hands work miracles. 

I have attended two International 
Youth Meetings within recent weeks. 
One in —— and one in India. One 
in a United Presbyterian Mission 
Church, one in a Methodist Mission 
Church and both in cities as ancient as 
the pyramids. In the first were repre- 
sented Australia, Canada, England, 
Scotland (Scotland insisted upon being 
so counted!) Greece, Cyprus, Egypt, 
India and the U.S.A. In the second, 
while Egypt and Cyprus were missing, 
Holland, China and New Zealand were 
added. Yes, nearly all the young men 
were in uniform. 

I had a memorable conference with 
the Archbishop of York as he came out 
of Russia after his mission to Moscow. 
He was tired but very happy and con- 
fident. He gave me timely information 
and suggestions for my own journey. 
Summing up, he said: “Russia is a great 
open door.” And I remember that else- 
where it is written, “Behold I set before 
you an open door!” God grant that the 
Archbishop is right! 

I saw Brigadier General Cheeves dec- 
orate twenty-two wounded American 
heroes in a great military hospital a 
few days ago—men from North Africa, 
Sicily and Italy; men with blinded eyes, 
men with burned or with shrapnel-blast- 
ed bodies. The General did it well; he 
was kindly, sympathetic and _ personal. 
But what happened when the General 
had finished left me stunned and weep- 
ing: those men sang “God Bless Amer- 
ica”—spontaneously and un-coached. 

So long as I live I shall remember 
that! 
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The letter came one day. And in it you read, 
“It’s all over and I’m being mustered out. I can’t 
say when... but any day now you're liable to see me.” 






7 You read it again and again. You’d waited 
so long for those words. Then, in a fever 
of activity, you began to get out the things 
you’d put away...his things...his pipes, 

his slippers, his clothes. 

—~D 


A thousand times you heard footsteps and thought, “That is he!” 
And sometimes you wakened in the night, and wondered if he were 
at the door. Then one day, you heard a voice...and looked... 
and saw your dream come true. He was home again, home to stay. 


X 


To shorten the days till this bright dream comes true, all 
of us must work harder and longer and better — deprive 
ourselves to buy more War Bonds and cheerfully make the 
sacrifices TODAY that will hasten that happier TOMORROW. 


The Clark Grave Vault Company, 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
metal grave vaults, is now totally 
engaged in the manufacture of 
weapons of war to hasten the day 
of victory... and peace. 
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These WN Ee W Sunday School 
Amazing STORY PAPERS 
831 additional, wide-awake schools this quarter are im- 
proving their Christian teaching by using these inspiring 
NEW Cook Story Papers. We all know that George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln are respected and 
emulated . . . boys and girls read and talk about them. 
Cook’s Story Papers make Bible characters a powerful 
life-influence through stories and pictures that are read 
Make life of Jesus; and discussed throughout the week . .. they carry the 


love for us as well 


coe: Prva Pre ivy influence of your half-hour Sunday School lesson into 
known to the aver- ° ° > , e 
age American boy the daily lives of your scholars. Your class will become 
and girl as is ‘‘The E . e ; 
eet oe” fee, eager for deeper knowledge . . . more regular in attend- 
GreatEmancipator.”’ 
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ance, more teachable . .. make better Christians. 


Prove their Power—We Pay Half 


And, we send you FREE with your order (for $1 or 
more) the big, new book of Successful Sunday School 
Attendance Plans—just issued. Nothing like it! 140 
pages of winning IDEAS, Plans and Suggestions. (Reg- 
ular price 50c) 


The ONLY Bible Picture Strip Based 
on Uniform Lessons 


Driving home the lesson teaching 
with gripping illustrations that more 
than match newspaper ‘comics.’ Each 
weekly picture page is a practical 
life application of the lesson for the 
following Sunday with authentic 
background of Bible days. 

The big full-page picture strip ap- 
pears each week in What To Do, 
Girl’s Companion, and Boys’ World. 
Join the 831 additional schools who 
are proving the worth of these NEW 
Story Papers in their classes this 
quarter . . . try Cook Story Papers 
in YOUR class and watch interest 
grow. You pay only HALF’ THE 
COST during trial period. 


; << MAIL FOR FREE SAMPLES 


i What To Do, Junior boys and girls. Full of interest, with a feature for 


* 


- each day of the week. 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY ' The Boys’ World, ages 12 to 17. Boys like it, because it talks their 
: 800-A North Grove Avenue, Elgin, Illinois . language. Solves teen-age problems. 
- Please send me Special Half-Price Trial Offer Coupon Certificate | _ Girls‘ Companion, ages 12 to 17. A life-enriching paper that girls en- 
= and FREE samples of Story Papers checked. joy and want. Points the way to intelligent Christian service. 
. 0) What To Do L] Boys’ World & 8 big pages, weekly. Class rate only 12c each per quarter. 
() Girls’ Companion C1] Young People’s Weekly Young People’s Weekly. Dynamic, inspiring, popular with young peo- 
A wii C1 Pastor 7 Sunt ais OT el rine S. f i ple’s classes and organizations. Appeals te all adults interested in 
; am LJ astor, LU! supt., Ljieacher in le Ss. S. O Christian living. 
Church 16 pages, weckly. Class rate 1?¢ per quarter. Single subscription, 52 
7 issues $1. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 








TAX: Often, in the hurly-burly of 
war, we become so fascinated with things 
happening at the front that we miss more 
important happenings at home. A case 
in point is the current confusion over the 
poll tax. Hidden in the argument over 
this tax lies a threat to a great Amer- 
ican principle. 

True, only eight states are vitally con- 
cerned; all the other states have dropped 
the poll tax long ago. All eight states 
happen to be in the South, but that isn’t 
important, either. Neither is it of first 
importance that repeal of the remaining 
poll tax laws in these eight southern 
states is probably desirable. The thing 
of real interest here is that such repeal is 
a matter for the states, and not for the 
national government. 

If the national government is to step 
in and tell the states what qualifications 
it may or may not make in regard to 
voting eligibility of its citizens, then one 
of the most fundamental of state func- 
tions has been lost, and then Congress 
can feel free to override any other state 
privilege or function, In the opinion of 
many, the national government has al- 
ready done too much of that. In Ohio, 
the functions of the state government 
are carried on by some 22,000 state em- 
ployees; but to carry out the functions 
of the Federal government in Ohio, we 
find some 90,000 employees. 

It’s time to stop—and the poll tax 
cross-roads may be a 


good place to 


do so. 


PATTON: Square-jawed General Pat- 
ton has jeopardized his whole military 
career in losing his head in a hospital, 
where he struck an American private in 
there for shell-shock. A deluge of letters 
from parents of soldiers at the front calls 
upon Congress for a court-martial, and 
as we go to press, Congress is waiting for 
all the facts before proceeding further. 

Perhaps we, the public, should have 
the good sense also to wait for the facts. 
We don’t get all the truth from the news- 
paper accounts of such incidents as this. 
Nor does the layman have any real un- 
derstanding of the complexities of shell- 
shock. While the incident is regrettable, 
and while General Patton has done some- 
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thing unprecedented in the American 
army in apologizing publicly to a private, 
it is still possible that there are some 
things known to the General which are 
unknown to those of us thousands of 
miles removed from the scene in the 
hospital. Veterans of the last war tell us 
that faking shell-shock is one of the most 
familiar sights in the wartime hospital; 
that only a doctor or psychiatrist is really 
capable of judging whether the soldier is 
“goldbricking,” or faking, or whether the 
case is genuine. That it was genuine in 
this instance is undisputed, but General 
Patton may have been quite sincere in 
his doubting, even though he turned out 
to be wrong. 

The least we can do is to leave it with 
the authorities to settle. It seems to us 
that General Eisenhower has already set- 
tled it. Why not leave it with him, and 
get on with the war? 


SUBSIDIES: The Congressional squab- 
ble over subsidies may be as bewildering 
to the common man as Patton and the 
poll tax. Not very many among us have 
any clear idea as to what is involved. 
Sometimes, it seems as though these 
subsidies and Mr. Einstein are in the 
same class: there may be only a baker’s 
dozen able to understand either! 

The question of subsidies really boils 
down to this: it costs some producers 
more to produce a given product than it 
costs others. A may turn out a vital war 
commodity for one dollar; it may cost B 
$2 to give us the same commodity. Need- 
ing both to carry on the war, we have to 
determine just how much we are going 
to pay for that commodity: is it to be 
A’s price, or B’s: one dollar, or two? 
Faced with that, we can cut A or pay B 
more; that is, either we lowly taxpayers 
can pay the difference, or Congress can 
find some other way to make up the dif- 
ference to B. The President is saying that 
there is a way to make up the difference: 
let’s pay a subsidy, to the amount of one 
dollar, to B, and that will be easier on 
the taxpayer, and keep down the cost 
of living. 

But will it? That’s what Congress isn’t 
sure of. There is a joker to be watched 
in this deal. Organized labor is threaten- 
ing to strike for higher wages, to meet 
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the increased cost of living; labor can do 
that, being organized. But what of those 
upon whom the blow falls hardest—the 
salaried, white-collar worker and the 
farmer? What can they do about it? 
They aren’t organized! 

From what we can understand of the 
situation right now, it seems plain that 
the cost of living must rise unless we get 
more subsidies. Subsidies may mean in- 
creased taxes, but even that would be 
easier on us than a rise all along the line 
in the cost of food and living necessities. 
How we wish we’d paid more attention 
to economics, in college! Then perhaps 
we'd know as much about it as the Con- 
gressman—if the Congressman knows! 


CHANGE: There is a marked retreat 
among American isolationists; they be- 
come fewer and fewer. Even so staunch 
znd admirable a champion of isolation as 
Senator Norris has climbed on the inter- 
nationalist’s and that is 
news. When the vote was taken on the 
Connally resolution, only six isolationist 
Senators stood to their guns and opposed 
it. Such a change of front calls for com- 
ment. 


bandwagon, 


It is a sincere change of heart, brought 
about by an inexorable march of events. 
However we joke about the Congress- 
man and the Senator, he is not usually 
one to laugh at political handwriting on 
the wall, and this handwriting is plainer 
than plain. Furthermore, Congressional 
cpinion follows public opinion, and every 
public-opinion poll of the last year shows 
an increasing majority favoring some 
sort of international machinery to pre- 
serve the peace. Even the Republican 
cpposition, speaking at Mackinac, goes 
over to collaboration among the United 
Nations. 

But the men on the inside at Wash- 
ington are warning us that while this 
isolationist is dormant, it is 
by no means dead; it is more than pos- 
sible that it will rise again. Much de- 
pends upon who is elected to the next 
Congress—and on who is elected Presi- 
dent. If Bricker of Ohio were to become 
President (which is not impossible), 
there would certainly be a trend back- 
wards. If Dewey, Willkie or Roosevelt 
were to go in, then the internationalists 


sentiment 






and the interventionists would be in 
clover. 

The champions of internationalism are 
not greatly worried over a resurgence of 
isolationist opinion; they are worried over 
the possible direction in which the coun- 
try may travel. There is peril in the 
possibility that we may go too far in a 
different direction; that we will sacrifice 
sovereignty for cooperation, and that we 
will not understand that mutual trust is 
the first requirement in cooperation 
among nations. The theory is good; the 
practice is difficult. There must be a 
deep understanding of just what we are 
about, and of how far we want to go. 

Another danger is that what we will 
get will be power politics rather than co- 
operation. That would be bad, indeed. If 
we are to “cooperate” by building bases 
for American armed forces all over the 
world, as more than one “peace” plan is 
suggesting, then we shall defeat the very 
thing we have fought for. 

It is impossible to believe that the 
world can go on as it has been going on 
for the last century, or that any nation 
in this world can any longer live in 
“splendid isolation.” Burning Berlin 
should burn that idea out of our minds, 
forever. But it is equally impossible to 
erect a mammoth cooperating world- 
state or a league of nations without first 
being absolutely sure of our ground. Are 
we ready for that? Will we be as ready 
to shed our blood for that as we are to 
shed it now for each separate nation’s 
interests? We'd better be sure, lest we 
be sorry. 


SECURITY: Nobody in this country 
wants the returned soldier, sailor or Ma- 
rine to stand on a street corner selling 
apples when the war is over. And one 
of the most hopeful signs on the horizon 
is that we are not letting that go as just 
so much wishful thinking, but that we 
are getting scientific about it, and plan- 
ning now how we shall prevent it. One 
of the finest experts in the country— 
Bernard M. Baruch—has been called out 
of civil life to find ways and means of 
having jobs ready for the “vet,” and that 
quickly. 

Senator Wagner has a bill in the Sen- 
ate which calls for: 1, Payment to un- 
employed veterans beginning at $15 a 
week for up to one year, and 2. credit 
toward old age and survivor insurance 
for the period of service at a basic wage 
rate of $160 a month. Representative 
May of Kentucky wants to do more— 
he suggests payments of from $100 to 
$300 to the discharged warrior, depend- 
ing upon his length of service, 
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BERLIN: Smoke from burning Berlin 
drifted over a little island just off the 
coast of Sweden—which means that the 


smoke traveled roughly 250 or 300 miles. 
Never in all the history of warring man- 
kind has there been such a fire, such 
destruction as has caught up with the 
Nazis in the RAF raids over their chief 
city. It is one of the most horrible mo- 
ments in the mind of man; there can 
hardly be anything worse ahead for any 
of us. 

It cannot be in our hearts to gloat 
over such destruction and terror, yet it 
cannot be overlooked that this thing had 
to be. Those who take the sword... ! 
With all its horror, it is yet a lesser horror 
than we should experience if we were to 
attempt to take Berlin with Allied in- 
fantry. That would cost blood by the 


Copies of “Minute of Prayer’ are presented to 
Chief of Army Chaplains William R. Arnold, left, 
and Chief of Navy Chaplains Robert D. Work- 
man by Miller McClintock, president, Mutual 
Networks. It is based on the radio program. 
flood, if indeed it could be done at all. 
But these air blows are blows at the very 
heart of the Nazi machine. They strike 
behind the lines; they bring news of 
death and destruction at home, to the 
German soldier in Russia and _ Italy, 
which is enough to make him crack. We 
predict that he will crack that way; that 
it will not be necessary for us to fight our 
way on the ground to Berlin. 

The Luftwaffe has already cracked; 
one of the most amazing aspects of these 
bombing raids has been the lack of ade- 
quate Nazi protection in the air over 
Germany. We have been supposing that 
the Germans were saving their aircraft 
for just such an event, but now we are 
forced to the conclusion that their Luft- 
waffe has been shot out of the air, and 
that the demolition of their aircraft fac- 
tories has prevented them from making 
the necessary replacements. 

It can’t go on very much longer. Hu- 
manity can stand just so much punish- 
ment, and then. ..! 


ITALY: Safe-at-home Americans are 
wondering why it is that the “invincible” 
Allied armies in Italy are not making 
faster progress. Those safe-at-homes 
should talk with the men who are doing 
the fighting in Italy; they would learn 


from this man at the front that he has 
lost all regard for that old legend of in- 
vincibility. He knows that he is up 
against the best soldier in the world when 
he is up against the German, and that 
he is going to pay and pay dearly for 
Italy. ‘ 

Frankly, we are less interested in the 
inch-by-inch progress of the armed forces 
in Italy than we are in what is happen- 
ing among the Italian people. The little 
King is not yet “out,” and those who 
would put him out are not yet “in.” 
They thought they had driven the King 
to cover, into abdication, and then he 
comes to Naples, drives through the 
streets and receives a tremendous ovation 
from the battered, bleeding Neapolitan. 
A man like that doesn’t abdicate because 
a Mr. Sforza wants him to abdicate! 

This King is still popular—popular, we 
believe, because the Italian people have 
never had a chance to know how closely 
his House of Savoy has cooperated with 
the Fascisti. Savoy has played a double- 
dealing game, and Savoy must foot the 
bill for that. The trouble is, there is no 
strong, adequate substitute for Savoy 
yet on the Italian horizon. What we have 
here is a group of old men trying to take 
over the government from the King— 
old men who are well-intentioned, but 
quite unprepared for the new day. On 
the other hand, there is a generation of 
youth in Italy that has been educated 
from the cradle in the “glories” of Fas- 
cism; they are equally unfit to take over. 
Somewhere in between there must be 
found young men who are conscious of 
the dawning of that new day, and who 
will accept it and build upon it. 

They will be hard to find; at the mo- 
ment, they are too much like the little 
men who aren’t there. It will take fifty 
years for Italy to recover from this, and 
maybe more. Meanwhile, someone will 
have to act as overseer. And who will 
that be? 


LEBANON: QOne of the sharpest mem- 
ories in the mind of this writer is the 
memory of a trip through the cedars and 
mountains of Lebanon. It was as lovely 
as Eden there, or seemed to be, before 
Mars took this land in his bloody clutch. 
But if we had stayed long enough in 
Lebanon we should have seen that all 
was not well though the land looked fair. 

Lebanon has been a land of strife. The 
strife, the longing for independence un- 
der the French mandate, goes back a 
good many years, but the immediate 
chaos began in 1941, when a Frenchman 
named de Gaulle promised independence 
to the Lebanese. The British underwrote 
that promise, and de Gaulle took con- 
trol. The minute he got control, he did 
everything he could to prevent that in- 
dependence from becoming a reality. He 
finally proclaimed it only under British, 
American and Lebanese pressure. 

The Lebanese object—violently. And 
who can blame them? This is the old 
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game of two-faced double dealing that 
has brought the nations of the world into 
the most horrible slaughter the good God 
has ever wept over, and it is high time 
that it stopped. If we are to go on this 
way with the smaller, defenseless na- 
tions, there will never be any peace for 
any of us. 

There are two questions involved here. 
One is whether de Gaulle can be trusted 
to keep his word, and the other is wheth- 
er the United Nations are sincere in their 
Four Freedoms. If the French can get 
away with a thing like this in Lebanon, 
what hope is there for the rest of the 
“have nots?” 


EDUCATION: A rather sharp letter 
reaches our desk, from a reader who 
takes issue with us on the question of 
re-educating postwar Germany. He feels 
that the thing to do is to have ready a 
corps of American school teachers to go 
into Germany and completely remodel 
the whole German educational system, 
the minute the guns cool off. 

We disagree. While we are all for such 
an idea as Louis Adamic gave us in his 
“Comes The Future” (May Curistian 
Herawp), we believe it would work un- 
told harm if we were to send an army of 
teachers into Germany who at best would 
be quite unfamiliar with the whole Ger- 
man psychology. You get nowhere with 
an education which sits astride a pros- 
trate student, saying, “Now you'll listen 
to me.” What we have to do is to make 
what we have to offer so desirable that 
he will take it without compulsion. 

Compulsory education is the method of 
Hitler, the way of Mussolini with his 
castor oil technique. It’s a bad method 
and it produces a bad result. We would 
be much more intelligent to do the edu- 
cating indirectly, as Adamic suggests. 
Germany, Italy and Japan need to re- 
educate themselves. 


PACIFIC: The paper this morning 
tells us that seventy-two Japanese planes 
were shot out of the air in one dog-fight, 
and that American naval forces have 
sunk four destroyers, crippled another 
and sent a sixth scurrying for shelter, 
without a single casualty on a_ single 
American ship. 

Coupled with the recent successes of 
American forces landing in the Gilberts, 
it looks to this editor as though there 
were some cracking going on among the 
Nipponese. MacArthur is said to be get- 
ting only about five percent of the sup- 
plies that are being shipped to the Euro- 
pean theater—and he brings off victory 
after victory with this pittance! What 
do you think is going to happen to the 
Japanese when the full might of British 
and American arms is brought against 
them? They will collapse like an egg- 
shell. We are still of the opinion that the 
Japanese are the most overrated military 
power in the world. 

Critics say we are still only fighting 
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Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


A FLOCK ON HIS HANDS 


on the fringe of the Japanese empire. 
That’s true. But take a look at what we 
have done to the fringe. You may call 
it “island hopping,” and there may still 
seem to be a lot of islands in need of a 
hop, but the significance of our island 
victories lies in the fact that the outer 
ring of Japanese defenses has been defi- 
nitely pierced, and that American air 
forces are daily coming closer to their 
real target, which is Tokyo. 

It will not be necessary to take every 
island in the Pacific. It will be necessary 
only to take those upon which we may 
build airbases, and from which we can 
hop directly to Tokyo. Once that hap- 
pens, the heart has been cut out of Ja- 
pan, and it will make not the least dif- 
ference that they have 
Burma and Balik Papan. 

We say this confidently; we are equal- 
ly confident that it will not be done 
easily or cheaply. The road to Tokyo 
will be paved with bones and cemented 
with human blood. This is a fanatically 
determined enemy we face, but once the 
“heat” is really on, he will be as fanatical- 
ly afraid as he is fanatically brave today. 


Malaya and 


RUIN: Something of the devastation 
of Europe is to be seen in the ruins of 
one of the most beautiful harbors in the 
world—the port of Naples. Commander 
Sullivan, who raised the Normandie, has 
gone to Naples to supervise the reclama- 
tion of that all-important doorway into 





Europe, and we have his word for it that 
it will take not days nor weeks nor even 
months, but years. 

The Germans worked eight solid days 
to demolish the harbor. Every berth has 
been blocked, cranes and buildings were 
blown up so that they tumbled into un- 
loading berths; barges were sunk, cranes 
were sunk on top of them and then more 
barges were sent down on top of the 
twisted steel of the cranes. If only man- 
kind worked as hard creating as it does 
destroying, what a world we would have! 

Commander Sullivan, before he left, 
told us that he had received 4,500 letters 
from all kinds of people, telling him how 
to raise that Normandie. And so many 
folks came personally to tell him how 
that he had to move to a new office! 
Let’s hope they leave him alone in 


Naples. 


HULL: Mr. Hull, of our State De- 
part, is no longer abroad, and there is no 
sense in detailing now the discussions 
and findings of the famous Moscow Con- 
ference. At presstime, Marshal Stalin 
has just met with Roosevelt and Church- 
ill at Teheran. 

But it is still apropos to remark that 
The Moscow Conference turned out to 
be a major defeat for Hitler and Com- 
pany—as decisive a defeat as they have 
suffered since they started “conquering.” 
It was a long, long step toward that 
Russian-British-American unity and un- 


derstanding which has been so sorely 
lacking from the start. It did much 
toward taking America into a postwar, 
world-wide peace organization. And it 
lifted Mr. Hull to the top rung of the 
ladder in the bewildering morass of in- 
ternational diplomacy. Probably no other 
American has won such a victory in fac- 
ing the experienced diplomats of Europe. 

There is much we do not yet know 
about that Conference. But Mr. Hull 
knows, and that means a lot. The mis- 
sionary work has been done, and done by 
one of the Roosevelt Administration who 
has won respect even from his political 
enemies by his performance in the So- 
viet capital. 


\ CHURCH NEWS 1 


WHAT’S NEWS? One of the kindli- 
est critics we have asked the other day 
why we didn’t report “more of the big 
things the churches are doing?” It was 
a good question and an intelligent criti- 
cism—and it calls for an intelligent an- 
swer. 

Once, we attended a great national 
church convention. A bishop at this con- 
vention complained to a local newspaper- 
man that his church and convention were 
not getting very much publicity. Replied 
the newspaperman, “Do something!” 

Now don’t misunderstand us. We do 
not mean that the churches are doing 
nothing; what we are driving at is the 
cold truth that just about 99 percent of 
the church’s job is not a headline job. 
That is, it is a quiet, unsensational pro- 
gram of teaching and preaching. Not 
much happens, in the day’s church work, 
that is news in a front-page sense. The 
actions of a religious convention are quite 
usually forgotten ten days after the con- 
vention closes; there is no point in giving 
that a column! This church or that may 
speak out against race prejudice—but 
the Apostle Paul did that! 

No, most of the church effort just isn’t 
news. But the indirect impact of what 
the Church teaches upon the life of the 
world is news, and that’s what we are 
trying to report here. 


CLEAN-UP: The ministers, priests, 
and rabbis of Buffalo, New York, are 
tired of looking at indecent and suggestive 
“literature” on their city’s newsstands. 
We suppose there are laws about all 
that, in Buffalo, but most laws need a 
good set of teeth—and the religious lead- 
ers of Buffalo are going in for a little 
ecclesiastical dentistry. 

They have drawn up a pledge, printed 
on an attractive card, to be taken and 
put up in a prominent place by coop- 
erating newsdealers. The pledge reads, 
“T do hereby agree that I will not possess, 
sell, lend or give away any indecent or 
suggestive book, magazine or article.” 
This is signed by the newsdealer, and 


© ACME 


Chaplains Oliver Grotefend, left, and John O’Neill hold the first service in memory of the Ameri- 
can dead in a chapel on Guadalcanal, built by island natives. It wili remain when the war is over. 


displayed on his stand. It remains there 
only so long as he keeps the pledge. 

It is all in charge of a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Public Decency, which will 
serve as the central body to carry on the 
campaign. Representatives of the police 
department and civic organizations are 


included in the membership, and they 

are a cross-section of Jew, Catholic and 

Protestant. The newsdealers are falling 

into line, readily. (See picture, page 11.) 
It might work in your town. 


RECRUITING: Rabbi Leon Fram of 
Temple Israel, Detroit, clears the air a 
bit with a statement on the ancient and 
not-so-honorable practice of using the 
churches as wartime recruiting stations. 
He suggests a better form of recruiting: 

“We shall not fall into verbal traps. 
..~- We shall not renounce war. We shall 
renounce the international chaos which 
causes war. Religious men and women 
shall insist upon a world order capable, 
like domestic order, of nipping criminal- 
ity in the bud, and ready to employ force 
to vindicate law.” 

That’s good. The Church gets there 
too late if not with too little when it re- 
nounces war after the war has broken 
out. That’s a case of locking the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen. 
What must come is an attack by the 
Church upon the underlying causes of 
war after war. If we bless those causes, 
we are little better than hypocrites when 
we cry out against the inevitable result. 


RACE: Says the Committee on Social 
Service and Civic Righteousness of the 
North Carolina Baptist Convention: 

“Unwillingness on the part of many 
white people to accord Negroes full op- 
portunity for growth in genuine democ- 


racy, and the bitterness shown by many 
of the colored leaders in seeking to ob- 
tain rights denied them are not in ac- 
cord with Christian ideals for living to- 
gether.” 

That is well said. This race question 
is one never to be settled by extremists; 
and the truth is that it is the extremists 
on both sides who are causing the trouble 
and the misunderstanding. It is intelli- 
gence and the Christian spirit that we 
need, and we have had too little of both, 
up to now. Prejudice never built any- 
thing but madhouses. 


AFFILIATION: Have you been won- 
dering about the religious complexion of 
Congress? Then here is information you 
may appreciate. 

There are in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives eighty-six Roman Catholics, 
306 Protestants, seven Jews, two Chris- 
tian Scientists, two Latter-Day Saints, 
four of no religious affiliation and twenty- 
seven “unknown.” In the Senate there 
are eleven Roman Catholics, seventy-four 
Protestants, one Christian Scientist, two 
Latter Day Saints, four of no religious 
affiliation and three unknown. 

This gives us a House that is twenty 
percent Roman Catholic, seventy percent 
Protestant; and a Senate eleven percent 
Catholic, seventy-seven percent Prot- 
estant. 


BALLOT: According to tabulations of 
ballots received the day after the recent 
World Community Day, observed by 
thousands of churchwomen all over the 
country, 82,586 American women voted 
approval of American participation in a 
postwar world organization to guarantee 
peace, and only 624 voted against it. 
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It may be just another straw in the 
wind, but we’ll venture the statement 
that many a Congressman and Senator 
read that report with more than the 
usual interest. This sentiment is growing. 
We are closer to a League of Nations 
right now than we were after World War 
I. Anything can happen; Congress and 
the ladies may exercise the privilege of 
changing their minds, but we think they 
will not do that. 

If we cannot hold this ideal and go to 
work on it at the peace, we may as well 
start training our babies now for World 


War ITI. 


FINANCES: Finances bore us, prob- 
ably because we can’t understand them. 
But two items reach us this month which 
do not bore us. 

One is that the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists have liquidated all their outstanding 
debts! The caustic critic will surely re- 
mark that such a victory is easy in war- 
time, with money flowing like water, but 
this is the first church to bring such a 
thing about on a national scale, to our 
knowledge, even in wartime. 

And the other item tells us that the 
Arkansas Baptists have voted to “make 
good” on an unpaid two-thirds of a mil- 
lion dollar indebtedness settled by court 
action at thirty-five cents on the dollar, 
in the depression year of 1936. 

All this should work together for a lot 





A Buffalo, N. Y. newsdealer takes the pledge to 
sell only decent books and magazines. (See news 
item, “Clean-up.”) Left to right: Dr. Joseph L. 
Fink; Police Captain Raymond J. Smith and 
Joseph P. Scully, proprietor of the newsstand. 


of good—even in the direction of the 
caustic critic! 


DELINQUENCY: Vashington church 
leaders and religious educators come up 
with a very sensible plan to combat ju- 
venile delinquency. They make three 
suggestions: 

1. That school and church leaders be- 
gin to explore the area of week-day re- 
ligious instruction. 
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2. That the churches and the public 
schools should explore ways of gearing 
their educational machinery together so 
that what both undertake can come to 
be regarded as of common concern and 
importance in the thinking of young 
people. 

3. That the leaders of all faiths be 
heard through church assemblies, per- 
haps twice a month, on such themes as 
good citizenship, the art of living to- 
gether, etc. 

Now they’re getting somewhere! 


HERE AND THERE: Christian colleges 
in China show increase of twenty percent 
in enrollment; who could whip a people 
like this? . . . German bishops are ex- 
pressing regret over Vatican bombings; 
that makes it almost unanimous 
Bibles have just been printed for the first 
time in Canada . . . A minister in Rock 
Island, IIl., advocates the legalizing of 
gambling; good night! The Roman 
Catholic population of India is now more 
than four million .. . And that’s all for 
this month. 


TEMPERANCE 


PAYOFF: The payoff of repeal, says 
the W. C. T. U., is more crime. The 
ladies cite some startling figures, culled 
from the F.B.L.: 

Arrests per 100,000 of the population 
in 1,193 cities during 1942 reached 155.46. 
In 1932 the figure was 59.0. 

Increases in arrests for liquor offenses 
advanced 161.5 percent. For drunken- 
ness alone, the increase was 150 percent. 

Arrests for drunken driving were 129.6 
per 100,000 in 1942, as against 65.7 in 
1932. 

Read that and don’t weep: do some- 
thing about it! 





SMOKE SCREEN: [t’s a bit difficult for 
this editor to understand the frantic hul- 
labaloo being put up by the liquor men 
over the prospect of wartime prohibition. 
Anyone familiar with the trends of the 
times, be he prohibitionist or anti-prohibi- 
tionist, ought to know that there is very, 


very little chance of another amendment 
for the duration. This isn’t a guess; it’s 
a fact. All you have to do to verify it is 
to write to any dozen prominent dry lead- 
ers and ask them. 

Why, then, are the booze men crying 
“Wolf?” It is pure camouflage; it is a 
smokescreen. What these men are afraid 
of is not another national prohibition 
amendment, but the deadly inroads that 
are being made by local option, all over 
the country. If they can get the drys to 
start a crusade for a Constitutional 
amendment, the local option effort would 
lag. 

They’re on the run. Let’s keep them 
that way. 


Loss: The city of Minneapolis has a 
population of 500,000. The United Tem- 
perance Movement of Minneapolis makes 
public certain figures gathered in a city- 
wide survey of this population, for 1942- 
13. To wit: 


Expenditures for liquor offenses......87,390,000 
Revenue from licenses, fines and fees 4,489,000 
Direct loss to the 500,000................ $2,901,000 


That’s a pretty sad picture. It is 
worse when we understand that these 
figures do not include the cost of liquor- 
born accidents, disease, absenteeism, la- 
bor inefficiency, and other social and 
economic damage. 

Yes—repeal certainly put money in 
our pockets! 


FAIR PLAY: It may seem odd to call 
for fair play toward the liquor industry, 
but such a cry seems in order. If we do 
not play fair in our attack on Barleycorn, 
if we stoop to the same tricks he uses, 
then we are right down on his low level. 

We read probably a hundred pieces of 
dry propaganda, each month, in prepara- 
tion for this column, and we are disturbed 
each month by the fact that too many 
of our well-meaning propagandists are 
not up to date on the liquor situation. 
One bulletin, for instance, tells of the 
enormous wastage of tires and gasoline in 
the transportation of liquor in the year 
1940! It just isn’t fair to intimate that 
tires and gas are being wasted now by 
proving that they were wasted three 
years ago. We do not doubt that too 
much is still being wasted, but the situa- 
tion in liquor transportation is not now 
what it was then, by a long shot. 

At the present time, the production of 
alcohol from wheat, corn, rye, cane syrup 
and fruit is prohibited. Molasses is more 
available for alcohol production than it 
was, but that will not satisfy the thirst 
of the drinkers. In our own city of New 
York, the drinker is becoming desperate; 
he pays sky-high prices for his liquor, and 
then he doesn’t know what he’s getting 
in that bottle. Local prohibition is com- 
ing here, thanks to the ill winds of war, 
and there is nothing the boozer can do 
about it! 

Let’s play fair with all this. We have 
plenty of good honest ammunition. 





Lae od 


JESUS CHRIST 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE! 


| HAVE just come from a walk through an ancient 


city. I should like to tell you the name of the city 

and the country, but—this is war! 

This city was ancient when Christopher Columbus 
made up his mind to cross the Atlantic, and I am 
quite sure that much of it is the same today as it 
was in 1492, I watched a sacred cow munching food 
at a food-vendor’s stall, food that hungry children 
standing near-by dared not touch. I saw a woman 
desperately ill lying at the side of the road; the 
friend who walked with me forced his way through 
the gaping crowd, and saw to it that she was carried 
off to receive the medical attention without which she 
would have died there in the street. I passed a drain- 
age basin near the Postal Office, a huge hole filled 
with unspeakably dirty water, and in that water, men, 
women and children were bathing, housewives were 
washing their family laundry and collecting their 
daily supply of drinking (!) water while great water- 
buffaloes, submerged and with only their snouts and 
spreading horns out of the water, cooled their mas- 
sive bodies. 

Rats scurried to my left and right; their lives too 
were sacred, though they might even invade a home 
and gnaw the body of a new-born babe. A bullock 
came by with a tail so often broken by his impatient 
master that it looked like a piece of knotted rope! I 
walked on the world’s greatest Highway of Paradox, 
in the land of widest extremes and greatest differ- 
ences. And the only voices I heard that day were 
cries of hunger and pain. Some there were who did 
not cry aloud, but theirs was the silence of the famine 
dead. The sun hung in a blazing, humid sky and the 
air I breathed was foul and putrid air. 

Then suddenly I passed through a gate—a Chris- 
tian mission gate. I walked into life and beauty. 
There were trees and flowers; there were gardens 
and fruit and vegetables ; and there was a school with 
beautiful dark-skinned children singing a song in a 


Ww 


tongue that was “Greek” to me, set to an ancient tune 
that had never before carried so glad a story. There 
were windows in the houses of this mission com- 
pound, in which I saw faces like those faces in the 
burning street, yet somehow vastly different. I drank 
without fear the cool water they gave me here, ate 
with eagerness the food these friends prepared. It 
was the gate that made the difference. 

That difference is the difference between hope and 
despair, fear and faith, death and life. It is the dif- 
ference between unnumbered centuries when caste 
blighted and enslaved a great people, and a new day 
when a young democracy gives freedom and ad- 
vance. It is the difference between a religion that 
ends in a groping, fearsome, futile search for God 
and an Experience in which a man finds God in 
Jesus Christ. Christ is the gate! And my friends 
who gave me rest and drink and food are those who 
opened the gate. 

Many years ago, a man and a woman from a 
strange land came to this ancient city and to the vast 
area adjacent to it. They started there and enlarged 
an enterprise that still stands, as their enduring mon- 
ument; a work which, strengthened and enriched, 
goes forward under the guidance of followers as 
worthy as they were worthy; it is an enterprise fa- 
mous and distinguished among Christian missions. 
William and Mary Wanless were not, are not, mere 
names. In hospitals and schools, in a tuberculosis 
sanitarium and a leprosarium, in a medical center 
and in churches, they live on and work on in a faith 
that is the healing of nations. 

A King-Emperor knighted William Wanless, but 
the people to whom he ministered have given him 
yet higher honors. When preachers and teachers tell 
their pupils and their congregations of the selfless 
love, the infinite and impartial compassion, the ten- 
derness, the healing passion, the power and forgiving 
grace of God’s love, then young and old nod their 
heads and smile and presently they say, “Ah, yes. 
We have met him before. Sahib Wanless!” 

’ Jesus Christ has made the difference. The differ- 
ence between the superstition and horror outside the 
gate, and the glowing, sparkling life within. The dif- 
ference between wrongs born in an old world and 
surviving the ages, and the freedom and opportunity 
of new lands and a new day. Jesus Christ makes the 
difference, and William and Mary Wanless and all 
others of their high calling, however they serve 
and wherever, are the gate-openers of the Kingdom 


of God. 
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The Greeks had ideas about the soul and im- 
mortality, but they were only ideas. It was never 
a faith . . . They were only guessing, until Paul 
stood on Mars Hill and challenged them with 
his faith! 


Au intewiew with 
SHOLEM ASCH 
by 


FRANK S. MEAD 


Tas things there are about Sholem 
Asch that take hold of your heart five 
minutes after you’ve met him. There is 
first of all an Old World charm about 
him, a graciousness, a cultural back- 
ground which any good American envies 
in any good European. Then there is 
his good humor; you might call it toler- 
ance; it is an effervescent good will and 
understanding which makes you think he 
is not a Jew but raceless, not national but 
a composite of the best in all humanity. 
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Above all, there is a great calm in him. 
He is the kind of man who would be 
quiet at the heart of a riot. As author 
of “The Nazarene” and “The Apostle,” 
he has needed all that calm, culture and 
charm. It may be inaccurate to say that 
a riot has broken about him because he 
wrote those two books, but it is not wide 
of the mark to say that there has been 
wonderment and even _ bewilderment. 
Here is a Jew writing on Jesus Christ 
and the Apostle Paul, and reaching the 
best-seller lists in a Christian nation, 
with both efforts. Here is one who stud- 
ied to be a rabbi, who is a member of 
the Chassidim sector of Jewry, which 
means that he is an orthodox Jew of 
mystic type. Yet he has given the best 
years of his life to interpreting the Mas- 
ter and the Missionary. Why? 

Why, asks the orthodox 
Sholem Asch done this? Many in Jewry 


Jew, has 


are frankly hostile; why, it is hard for 
us to understand, for Asch has done more 
than any other man of our age to arouse 
Christian interest and respect for Juda- 
ism. He has done the Jew a great service. 

Why, asks the Christian, should a man 
with this background write on Jesus and 
Paul? Why didn’t he choose to tell of , 
Moses, or Abraham, or. . . .? 

“Ah,” says Sholem Asch, “I couldn’t 
help writing on Jesus. Since I first met 
Him, He has held my mind and heart. I 
grew up, you know, on the border of 
Poland and Russia, which wasn’t exactly 
the finest place in the world for a Jew 
to sit down and write a life of Jesus 
Christ. Yet even through those years, 
the hope of doing just that fascinated 
me. I floundered a bit, at first; I was 
secking that something for which so 
many of us search—that surety, that 
faith, that spiritual content in my living 


which would bring me peace and through 
which I might help bring some peace to 
others. I found it in The Nazarene. 

“For Jesus Christ, to me, is the out- 
standing personality of all time, all his- 
tory, both as Son of God and as Son of 
Man. Everything He ever said or did has 
value for us today, and that is some- 
thing you can say of no other man, alive 
or dead. No other teacher—Jewish, 
Christian, Buddhist, Mohammedan—is 
still a teacher whose teaching is such a 
guidepost for the world we live in. Yes, 
it is true that Buddha influenced mil- 
lions, but it is also true that only about 
—shall we say—five percent of Buddha’s 
teaching has basic value for the Twenti- 
eth Century. One or another of these 
teachers may have something basic for 
an Oriental, or an Arab, or an Occiden- 
tal, depending upon where his teaching 
is best preserved; but every act and word 
of Jesus has value for all of us, wherever 
we are. He became the Light of the 
World. Why shouldn’t I, a Jew, be proud 
of that? 

“No other religious leader, either, has 
ever become so personal a part of people 
as The Nazarene. When you understand 
Jesus, you understand that he came to 
save you, to come into your personality. 
It isn’t just a case of a misty, uncertain 
relationship between a worshiper and an 
unseen God; that is abstract: Jesus is 
personal!” 

When, we wondered, did he start writ- 
ing “The Nazarene”? How long did it 
take to do that book? 

“It wasn’t a case of just writing,” he 
replied. “It was more of a question of 
getting the truth about Jesus straight 
and clear in my mind. There were years 
of hard thinking, of mental agony, before 
I picked up my pen. Frankly, while my 
writer’s fingers itched to write this story, 
for my own satisfaction, it never occurred 
to me to publish it in Poland. That 
would have been to attempt the impos- 
sible; my own people would have fought 
it, and the Christians would have fought 
it. Will you understand me when I say 
that one of the most terrible memories 
of my childhood is the memory of those 
un-Christian Christians who ran in the 
streets on Good Friday, shouting, ‘Kill 
the Crucifiers!’ You see, in an atmos- 
phere like that, a Jew does not publish a 
Life of Christ. And will you say this for 
me, to your American readers? I could 
never have written ‘The Nazarene’ and 
‘The Apostle’ had I not come to Amer- 
ica. In this great land is the understand- 
ing I had to have: here the Jew has never 
been persecuted. Here, and only here, are 
two such books as mine possible. 

“I suppose the final inspiration to 
write, the insistence that I write, came 
to me in Palestine. I saw that I could 
never write about Jesus until I went to 
his homeland. So I went, in 1907. Then 
the story really came alive. The whole 
landscape of the Holy Land held His 
footprints; every bush and tree and 
stone was afire with Christ. I made 


more pilgrimages to Palestine, later, but 
if you want a date, it was in 1908 that 
the real writing began.” 

1908! “The Nazarene” was published 
in 1939, and “The Apostle” came in 
1943, which means that thirty-five years 
were consumed in writing two books! 
All ye who think writing is “fun,” and 
“an easy life,” remember: thirty-five 
years! 

“The beginning was tedious and hard. 
No man can write swiftly and easily of 
Jesus Christ, for no man can generalize 
about Him. There is no easy middle- 
ground to stroll upon. You either accept 


SHOLEM ASCH 


Jesus Christ, or you rejéct Him. You 
don’t ‘analyze’ Him. You can analyze 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dha and Buddhism, but don’t try it with 
Christ or Christianity. You can’t be im- 
partial about either; you accept or you 
reject.” 

Is this why Sholem Asch’s books have 
struck fire in America? Is this why 
Klausner’s “Jesus of Nazareth,” another 
“Life” written by a Jew, fell short of 
the stature of “The Nazarene?” Klaus- 
ner came just so far, and then he stopped. 
He met a blank wall and he couldn’t get 
over it. Asch went the full distance. 
Read what he has written, and find out 
for yourself. 

“Tt was not easy,” he went on. “I 
‘ame more than once to the place where 
I had to stop, where I realized I needed 
more knowledge, more experience to go 
on. Some few early fragments of the 
work were published, in Jewish papers, 
but it took long, long years to get the 
whole story written. I had to face years 
of research; I had to find out a lot of 
things about the background of Jesus, 
among my own people, that I didn’t 
know about. May I say this now, in all 
charity? I believe no man has any right 
to attempt a life of Jesus until he is en- 


tirely familiar with that background, un- 
til he knows Hebrew, until he knows the 
Talmud and the Mishna. No man in his 
senses would attempt a life of Abraham 
Lincoln unless he could speak and read 
English; no man will write with author- 
ity of Jesus until he knows Hebrew! 

“You know, I have always been im- 
pressed by the fact that neither Dante 
nor Milton attempted a life of Jesus. 
Why did they avoid it? I think it was 
because they both felt their lack of 
knowledge of both Hebrew and Judaism. 
Milton came close to a great interpreta- 
tion in ‘Paradise Lost,’ but he somehow 
left it unfinished, incomplete. Dante’s 
‘Divine Comedy’ is immortal, but the 
great Florentine never quite got out of 
the shadows, out of the ‘shallows and 
the miseries.” They both lacked back- 
ground. 

“This impressed me deeply, and while 
I am not so vain and arrogant as to at- 
tempt to put myself in the glorious com- 
pany of these immortals, I have thrown 
in my two books for what they are worth. 
in an effort to fill the gap. I think this 
is needed. I think it is time we Jews 
and Christians found a closer kinship 
with each other. Jews should know more, 
much more, about Christianity, and 
Christians need to know more, much 
more, about Judaism. It is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times that both 
progressive Jews and Christians seem to 
be moving toward understanding. 

“Who knows—maybe, some day, we 
shall be worshiping under one roof.” 

We couldn’t resist the temptation to 
ask just who the Jews might pick out of 
the first century Jewish-Christian lead 
ers as their guide, or “saint.” Would it 
be Paul? 

“No,” he smiled. “Not Paul. I think 
it would be Peter.” 

That’s interesting. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church chose Peter rather than Paul. 
as founder of their Church, and we had 
always wondered why. Sholem Asch ex- 
plained why. 

“They were intelligent in choosing 
Peter, for Peter, you see, was a man of 
the people. The common people could fol- 
low The Fisherman because they could 
understand him. They couldn’t follow 
Paul, because Paul was a scholar and he 
did not always talk a language they could 
understand. Peter appealed to the emo- 
tions—and the common man always has 
plenty of emotions, though he may lack 
in scholar’s brains. Peter came into a 
blazing faith quickly, and he came by 
simple grace. Not so with Paul. The 
Tarsan poured out mental and spiritual 
sweat before he ‘arrived.’ He never en- 
joyed the personal contact with Jesus 
that Peter enjoyed; he had to fight his 
way, every inch of it, alone. Yes, there 
was the Damascus Road, but there were 
years of struggle before and after that 
tremendous experience. 

“But Peter had a swift, blind faith— 

(Continued on page 52) 
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GAIN, from all over the coun- 

try comes the inevitable bad 

news. Juvenile delinquency increases 

. climbs . . . sky-rockets! It has be- 

comé a national headache. It is the war! 

Voices from press and pulpit, radio and 

platform, broadcast concern over the 

rising tide of juvenile delinquency, and 

suggest methods of curbing it. They too 
seldom mention religion. 

I have taught and trained over a 
thousand juvenile delinquents in three 
state reform schools, and twice as many 
more on probation or parole; and it was 
amazing to me to discover how few of 
them are really “bad.” Oh, they do bad 
things, of course. Otherwise they would 
never tangle with the Law. But so many 
of them are not wilfully bad. As four- 
teen-year-old Mary Lou wailed, once we 
had broken down the barriers of her 
stony grief and shame, “I never went for 
to do it!” 

Some handicap has contributed to 
cause most cases of juvenile delinquency. 
Sometimes, as in Mary Lou’s case, it is 
so sad a thing as having no wise mother 
or worried Sunday school teacher to 
warn a straight little girl that she is on 
a crooked path. At that time, even as 
now, there were many child “brides-for- 
a-night,” and tragic little Mary Lou was 
one of them. 
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Showing how thin a line separates the 
good girl from the bad, just two years 
before, one of the girls in my own Sun- 
day school had started out to have the 
same kind of a “good time” that Mary 
Lou had—only she happened to think of 
saying good-by to me before she was to 
run away. 

It was in World War I, and juvenile 
delirrquency was a national crisis as it is 
today. Only, then, nobody had heard of 
jive or the zoot-suiter. It was the era of 
flapperism, and the Jazz Age was being 
born, to grow up into an evil thing in 
postwar years. 

I was living in a suburb of Detroit at 
that time. and from my bedroom win- 
dow I could watch our handsome new 
church going up, brick by brick. The 
congregation was meeting, meantime, in 
a vacant store. Scores of young people 
belonged to this growing church—and 
we had no recreational facilities for 
them. 

One night, as I sat reading in my bed- 
room, a handful of gravel hit the win- 
dow. I softly opened it and looked out. 
There stood Gertie, a bundle under her 
arm. 

“T shan’t be in class on Sunday,” she 
hissed. “I thought I should let you 


know, mebbe. I’m off.” 

It was past midnight, but luckily I 
was still dressed. I crept downstairs in 
my stocking feet; the rest of the house- 
hold was asleep. 

“T’m running away,” explained Gertie. 

I stared at her, dumbfounded, hardly 
able to believe my ears. Her father was 
a church trustee. Her mother sang in 
the choir. Gertie was a lively, fun-loving 
girl, rather difficult to handle, but no 
more so than any other peppy youngster 
of fifteen. ° 

“Gertrude!” I gasped. “What put 
such a wild idea into your head?” 

“Oh, I'm just wasting my life. d 
want a little excitement. I never go 
anywhere—” 

“You’re always at the movies—” 

“Oh, that!” scoffed Gertie. “I’m not 
old enough yet to take all my recreation 
sitting down!’ 

“Gertie!” I exploded. “With the nice 
home you’ve got . . . and your lovely 
mother . . . think of your mother—” 

“She jaws me for rolling my socks.” 

“And your dad—he’s so good to you. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
Gert, what’s the matter with you?” 

“I dunno,” admitted the child, sulkily. 
“IT... I just sort of sizzle inside, and 





there’s nothing doing around here. I de- 
cided I was going to get some fun, even 
if I had to be bad to get it.” 

“Gertie,” I coaxed, “let me take you 
home. Think it over, just for tonight. 
And by tomorrow night, I promise you, 
we'll have a place where you and your 
friends can have your fling.” 

I took her home through the silent 
streets, watched her climb into an open 
window, and wave me good-night. Then 
I crept back to my own bedroom, with 
no one being any the wiser. 

But I couldn't sleep. I kept remem- 
bering “Audrey,” and her reply when the 
dear old people, shocked at her esca- 
pades, demanded, “What is the matter 
with you?” 

Audrey, after puzzling over the ques- 
tion in her pretty head, said truthfully, 
“Life is the matter with me. I seem to 
have got it very badly. I don’t seem to 
be able to cure myself.” 

That, principally, was the matter with 
Gertie and her adolescent crowd. So 
brimful of life and all it had brought 
with it in age-old instincts. Brimful of 
emotions, only half understood. No 
cure; only intelligent direction! 

The following night, true to my word, 
we had our first Teen-Agers’ meeting in 
the basement of the half-built branch 
library, and organized a dramatic club. 
Gertie was there, a little shamefaced, 
but wildly excited about the new club. 
We spent weeks reading plays—finally 
deciding to write one of our own! 

It ran for three consecutive evenings, 
and the youngsters cleared three hun- 
dred dollars! Which impressed even 
Gertie, who suggested that we use it to 
buy gymnasium equipment for the Sun- 
day school. 

That winter we moved into our new 
church, and Gertie and her “gang” set- 
tled down to having a good time in a 
good way. 

I tell you this story of Gertie, a 
“good” girl, because I found her counter- 
part in all three of the reform schools 
where I taught—even to the respectable 
parents. There was, however, one great 
difference. Gertie had the stabilizing in- 
fluence of a Sunday school, and the 
safety-valve of church-centered recrea- 
tion. The others didn’t. These unpre- 
dictable ’teen-agers seem to need, as the 
Juvenile Court judge told me, to be 
taught to play—and to pray. One isn’t 
enough. It has to be both. 

“There are about five hundred de- 
linquent girls,” said the judge, “all ’teen- 
agers, in the reform school. I want you 
to teach ’em to play—and to pray.” 

I had worked with good girls for years 
—in Sunday schools, young people’s so- 
cieties and leagues, camp-fire councils, 
girl scouts, welfare clubs. But .. . bad 
girls! 

Then suddenly there flashed into my 
mind from somewhere, the pleading sen- 
tence, “All sorts of daughters—” 

That line had been part of my daily 
devotions when I was a demanding 


eight-year-old, kneeling by my little 
white cot to pray fervently, “O God, I 
don’t want dolls. Give me daughters, 
lots of daughters . . . all sorts of 
daughters—” 

I was never to have a daughter of my 
own. But God had given me, in later 
years, thousands of other mothers’ 
daughters to teach and train. All good 
girls. Yet hadn’t I asked Him for “all 
sorts?” And in this reform school there 
would be incorrigibles, sex-offenders, 
shoplifters, to teach how to play ... and 
to pray. 

I asked the judge about the praying. 
He explained that I was to go on the 
payroll as recreation director; that was 
my job for the State. 

“But,” he went on, “what every God- 
less young law-breaker in that reform 
school needs is to catch a salvation re- 
ligion—the real thing. She needs to learn 
how to pray.” 

Then, I understood; this was my job 
for the Lord. 

I shall never forget how sick and small 
I felt that evening as I stood beside a 
erimfaced officer on the steps of the 
institution’s administration building, set 
at one end of a huge horseshoe of “cot- 
tages of correction,” watching the un- 
ending line of blue-clad inmates clump 
round and ’round the campus, in their 
heavy prison-made shoes—clump .. . 
clump .. . clump—all eyes sullenly low- 
ered, “on silence”! 

*Round and ’round for an hour, in 
wordless procession, until they reached 
us, when each cottage group exploded 
into a harsh roar—which I afterward 
learned was, “good ev’nin’, Ladies!”— 
and clumped on over the cold cement, 
only to repeat in exactly the same man- 
ner, on each succeeding round, the same 
startling explosion of compressed steam 
—for all the world, like something 
wound up. 

This was their recreation—the peak of 
their institutional day. And some of 
them, I knew, had been “in” for five 
years! 

That week, I told the superintendent 
that since the girls would not be free to 
play until the evening, I should like to 
fill in my time doing other things. Could 
I, for instance, organize a Sunday school? 

“How about relieving me of chapel 
service tomorrow morning?” she coun- 
tered. “Eight-thirty, sharp.” 

Standing up there on the platform of 
the campus chapel, between two choirs 
of white and colored girls, looking out 
over the sad rows of inmates in those 
ugly prison uniforms, with little girls 
who should have been playing with dolls, 
wedged in between crime-hardened older 
ones, I prayed desperately in my heart, 
“Dear God, teach us to pray. Help me 
to save at least one!” 

After that I took all the chapel serv- 
ices except Sunday, when we had a 
minister from “Outside” for a regular 
service. 

I'd sit up half the night preparing and 


praying over my twenty-minute chapel 
talk. And then I’d grieve all day be- 
cause I felt it had been utterly wasted. 
That was before I learned how little I 
counted—that it is Jesus who saves. 

And save He did! The judge was right. 
It was religion they needed to reform 
them. Nothing else could do it. 

In later years, hundreds of letters 
came to me from those same delinquent 
girls, some paroled and going straight, 
some having won their discharge, some 
happily married, some in choir and 
church work—each letter testifying to 
the staying power of a “salvation §re- 
ligion.” 

Most of them recalled vividly the 
turning point in their wayward young 
lives, as unforgettable to them as the 
blinding light on Saul’s Damascus Road. 

“Tt was a chapel talk,” the penciled 
letter would read. “The text was. .. 
Before then I had never wanted to be 
good. I never knew God’s Ten Com- 
mandments. On the Outside, all the 
law I knew was the police’s—” 

Or: “What changed me was the time 
the minister preached on ‘And there was 
no room for them in the inn.’ It broke 
me all up. And next day when we kids 
commenced to Follow the Star, it was 
like turning every place we went, even 
the laundry where I was working, into a 
church. I never knew until then that 
there was anything holy about Christ- 
mas—” 

One tear-stained letter read: “It was 
at Sunday school, Easter Morning, when 
I rolled away the stone, and quit being 
an unbeliever. Now I know TIT shall see 
little Dave again—” 

Little Dave was her illegitimate child; 
he had died in a children’s home while 
she was serving her sentence. 

The superintendent had finally said I 
could organize a Sunday school—if it 
didn’t cost any money. 

“Not that I think it will do these 
black lambs much good,’ she warned 
me. “And where will you find teachers?” 

The teachers in the academic and in- 
dustrial departments volunteered in a 
body. Three were ministers’ daughters 
They paid for the lesson-helps out of 
their own meager salaries. They did a 
magnificent job. The Lord’s black lambs 
not only memorized their golden texts, 
but “minded” them. 

Like Emma, the chronic truant. After 
completing her training at the school, 
Emma was paroled to a lovely home. At 
first all went well. Then came the old 
urge to run away. One morning, she 
‘atapulted into my office. “I was so 
afraid I’d run away,” she panted, “but 
[I minded my golden text—the ‘I-won’t- 
Jet-you-down’ one. Say it, _ please, 
ma’am.” 

I said it slowly. “I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee—” 

Tow-headed Emma drew a_ long 
breath. “Now I’m going straight back 
to that nice home,” she said. “They 
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“I'm running away,” explained Gertie. | stared at her, dumbfounded, hardly able to believe my 
ears. Her father was a church trustee. Her mother sang in the choir. Gertie was a lively, fun- 
loving girl, rather difficult to handle, but no more so than any other peppy youngster of fifteen. 


think they can trust me—and they can.” 
That was the last time Emma ran away. 
She “minded” her golden text, and it 
upheld her. 

At the end of the year, the superin- 
tendent admitted that the Sunday school 
was the greatest reforming power in the 
whole institution. 

Then she said something I can never 
forget. “Why didn’t some Sunday school 
on the Outside catch these girls before 
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the police did?” Why? I could not meet 
her eye. Two of the girls in that school 
came from homes my own church could 
have reached. 

Her question haunted me through ten 
busy years as I went from one reform 
school to another, from this juvenile 
crime center to that, teaching my girls 
to play and pray. 

Her question is not only haunting me 
now, but hounding me, as, with war-bred 
juvenile delinquency reachir~ a terrify- 








ing new high, I read of a probation offi- 
cer telling the press: “Of five hundred 
girls I investigated in 1942, only ten had 
ever attended a church or Sunday 
school.” Or this: “About twenty-five 
million of our children and young people 
in the United States have had no ade- 
quate religious training. . . These 
twenty-five million have in reality had 
as little opportunity to know Christ as if 
they had been raised in a_ heathen 
land—” 

Or, from another probation officer 
speaking from long experience: “You 
don’t find Sunday school kids in juvenile 
court, detention home, or reform school. 
The delinquent doesn’t come from 
churchgoing parents.” 

Her question comes back to nag me: 
“Why didn’t some Sunday school on the 
Outside catch these girls before the 
police did?” 

Could all of them have been saved? 
No. One stratum of humanity is in bad 
shape; it is made up of the imbecile, the 
incompetent, the vicious and the crimi- 
nal. 


Some of such hopeless ones are found 


in every new crop of juvenile delin- 
quents. Indeed, it has been said that the 
population of reform schools consists of 
three classes—the mentally deficient, the 
moral degenerates—‘‘and folks just like 
ourselves.” Although that is rather a 
rough classification, yet it is surprisingly 
true. It is the last-named class—for- 
tunately much the largest—from which 
come the cases of true and lasting ref- 
ormation; for the girls in this last class 
are just like girls of the same age on the 
Outside—only more so! 

What are the charges against her be- 
fore the Law brands “Thievery, Truancy, 
Vagrancy, Immorality” on her girlhood? 

She is boy-crazy. Did you ever know 
a normal ’teen-age girl who wasn’t? The 
difference between the normal girl and 
the delinquent is that the delinquent has 
no spiritual check-rein. She is mad about 
uniforms. Again, what girl isn’t? She is 
always out after a good time. Is she 
alone in her chase of the rainbow? In 
her mad search for gaiety, color, ex- 
citement, thrills, the unattainable? Her 
delinquency rests in the fact that she is 
out to get a good time at any price. 

Perhaps you were a difficult—or “dif- 
ferent”—youngster yourself. And then 
something—or, more likely, Someone— 
crossed your path. That was your 
chance. After that you looked at things 
differently. You conformed. You had 
seized your chance to reform, so that 
today you are none the worse for child- 
ish indiscretions. 

If only the so-called “bad” children in 
your community could have that chance! 
If only they were not so quickly turned 
over to the authorities! 

If only we could show them a little 
more forbearance and out-of-court jus- 
tice! 

In the present wartime crop of juve- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Opportunities for churches to ease the lot of the serviceman are non-rationed, 


OW 100 CHURCHES 


ERVE THE SOLDIER 
Ww 


ly may be said that some churches are born with the opportunity to serve 
the soldier; some achieve the opportunity to serve; and some have the opportunity 


thrust upon them! 


by Ellsworth Rass 


NY church in the vicinity of a 
military unit, a port of embarkation, or 
a transfer point for troop movements 
has today a second parish and a dra- 
matic opportunity to extend its influ- 
ence to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

How is the challenge being answered? 
What are the churches of the nation do- 
ing to serve the men who have been 
called into the armed services? First Con- 
gregational Church of Los Angeles and 
its minister, Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., 
sent their publicity director on an 8,000- 
mile search for the answer to that ques- 
tion. He asked it in one hundred 
churches in cities across the continent, 
and returned with a variety of answers. 
Perhaps some of them will suggest plans 
and angles of action which your church 
could follow. All the suggestions pre- 
sented here have this in common: they 
require devoted leadership, week in, 
week out, to carry them through. Count 
the cost before you start to build. 


For many churches, a soldier’s need 
for food and shelter constitutes an im- 
mediate opportunjty. In Denver, a local 
citizen donated a canteen which is op- 
erated by volunteer personnel from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The building is open 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., seven days a week, 
offering facilities for reading, writing or 
recreation, and serving food at cost. In 
Detroit, the Parish House of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church has been converted 
into a Service Men’s Hostel, offering 105 
free beds for Friday and Saturday nights. 
The cots came from the Salvation Army, 
the blankets and sheets from parish 
members and the U.S.O. pays the laun- 
dry bills. 

A group of churches in Boston support 
the Temple Place Service Men’s Center, 
which is in a department store build- 
ing owned by a church; on Sunday 
evenings, ministers of different demomi- 
nations offer a thirty-minute worship 
service, and every day, from nine in the 
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Comfortable lounges, as provided by a num- 
ber of offer 


man a place to relax, read and write letters. 


churches, the off-duty service- 


morning until eleven at night, lounging 
rooms, game rooms, and shower facili- 
ties are available. Eight Protestant 
churches in Denver conduct a canteen 
service called “The Friendly Door;” 
churches take turns in offering a special 
social program there one night each week, 
and in serving food daily. In St. Louis, 
fifty-three Baptist churches operate a 
large center in a downtown church build- 
ing. Invitation cards are distributed 
among military units throughout that re- 
gion, so that a serviceman with time to 
spend in St. Louis has advance assurance 
of welcome and friendly assistance. 

Betause commercial interests, harm- 
less or harmful as they may be, press 
their claims upon the attention of serv- 
icemen, it is necessary that the churches 
also shall make known what they have 
to offer. In Pittsburgh, the First Presby- 
terian Church distributes through ten 
large hotels a special issue of its weekly 
calendar and bulletin; this carries an in- 
vitation addressed to visitors in uniform. 
A tabloid paper circulates in camps near 
Denver, carrying local military news and 
church advertising. Another paper, the 
“Rocky Mountain Churchman” carries 
commercial advertising to underwrite the 
expense of getting church news in print. 
This bi-weekly represents all Protestant 
churches in that area. 

Indianapolis churches, through their 
Federation, publish “Servicegrams,” 
through which. men in uniform become 
acquainted with the hospitality which is 
offered them. A city map shows the loca- 
tion of downtown churches, reading 
rooms, hostels, and servicemen’s centers. 
The churches of New York City which 
offer hospitality to men in uniform are 
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Reading rooms, for servicemen, with volunteers in the 
attendance have been established by many churches. 


listed by the Service Men’s Council un- 
der the Federation of Churches; they 
total more than three hundred. A poster, 
“Bugle Notes,” is mailed to chaplains at 
nearby camps, announcing parties and 
programs of the various churches. A 
monthly news letter goes to the churches 
themselves, suggesting ways to make 
their activities more effective, by careful 
training of hostesses, by wise promotion 
and public relations, by planning appro- 
priate entertainment programs. 

Information centers in churches and 
Y.M.C.A. branches of Baltimore make 
known the assistance available for serv- 
icemen and defense workers. During a 
recent nine-months period, 12,000 men 
were provided with sleeping accommoda- 
tions. The Federation of Churches in 
Maryland and Delaware made this pos- 
sible, and also furnished 
rooms (Day Rooms) in 
nearby camps. 

In Washington, D.C., the Federation 
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recreation 
twenty-nine 


Religious agencies, such as the Salvation Army, will frequently help the churches in their entertainment: plans for the off-duty soldier and sailor. 


of Churches pub- 
lishes a weekly 
bulletin, under the 
sponsorship of its 
Defense Commis- 
sion. This 
tains a directory 
of churches, a map 
locating them, and 
addresses of church 
homes which offer 
lodging. It lists 
churches which 
have planned 
parties for the cur- 
rent week for serv- 
icemen, and during 
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© WIDE WORLD 


summer, an- 
nounced the 
“Youth Hymn 


Sing,” a Sunday evening feature in the 
Sylvan Theatre. This latter event, de- 
igned for war workers as well as visit- 
ing servicemen in the capital area, was a 
project of the Washington Federation 
of Christian Youth. 

Other publications in Washington in- 
clude the “Service Men’s Map of Wash- 
ington,” issued by the War Hospitality 
Committee. 


Dt 


It lists churches, gives in- 
formation concerning service clubs, sight- 
seeing tours, sporting events, current 
entertainments, places to sleep, and an- 
swers to other questions which strangers 
might ask. Another piece of church pub- 
licity is called “Cue to What Washing- 
ton Protestant Churches Offer Service 
Men and Women and War Workers.” 
This lists dinners, musical programs, 
tours of the National Art Gallery, dis- 
cussion groups, and other cultural or 
social events. 

By such publicity, churches which for- 
merly functioned only a few hours each 
week are making known their facilities 
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for daily friendliness. St. Chrysostom’s 
Episcopal Church of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, has a full-time social service 
worker in charge of a center which is 
open five nights a week. Cadets in naval 
training use the game rooms and gym- 
nasium, or the reading, writing’ and 
music rooms. Young women of the par- 
ish, who have pledged to be on hand at 
least eight evenings during the month, 
serve as hostesses, supervising the buffet 
where free refreshments are offered. 

Riverside Church of New York -City 
makes its gymnasium facilities available 
to midshipmen in training at Columbia 
University. Military bands practice in 
the church, three nights a week. The 
bowling alleys are reserved for the mid- 
shipmen, two nights a week, and the 
game rooms are at their disposal each 
evening. On Sunday nights, they use 
the sanctuary for their worship, con- 
ducted by their own chaplains. 

Salt Lake City’s First Presbyterian 
Church discovered musical manpower in 
the eight camps within reach of that 
city, and arranged to utilize it in a week- 
ly musicale which features solo or group 
numbers by servicemen. Men in uniform 
seem to feel more at home in the church 
when their buddies are contributing to 
the pleasure. This may be a cue worth 
remembering in any plans for service- 
men. It is more fun to give than to re- 
ceive! 

Because a church is not a building, 
but a fellowship, First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles has been able to 
extend itself to all parts of the globe. A 
monthly letter goes to each of the 416 
men and women of its membership who 
are now in the service. In Chicago, 
Fourth Presbyterian Church has an 
honor-roll book, each member of the 
(Continued on paye 59) 





TELLA RUE was going to Tibet. 
It had all been fought out and decided 
in her soul. She would be a missionary 


Christian 
Undaunted 


to that cold, hidden land, and no obstacle 
under heaven would stop her. It was a 
fine missionary enthusiasm, and from the 
moment she said, “Here I am, Lord; send 
me,” she was the happiest girl in Ne- 
braska. 

She was already in training as a nurse 
when she went off to a Christian En- 
deavor convention; she spread the glow 
of her enthusiasm over that convention, 


and started the long drive home. There 
was an accident, a blinding crash. It 
was just six days since she had said, 
“Send me!” They picked up an uncon- 
scious Stella Rue and took her to the 
hospital, where the doctors looked at 
her, shcok their heads and said she must 
surely die. She had a jammed and 
twisted spine. No human body or spirit 
could survive that. 

But the spirit of Stella Rue was not 
human; it came from without. She saw 
the Tibetan horizon vanish in a mist of 
tears. Then she reached out in the dark- 
ness and touched the right hand of God, 
saying, “Lead me.” He led her into the 
most inspiring life of service to be found 
on this continent. 

Home she came, leaning upon God. 
Home, to be bedridden and clutched by 
pain for years. Tibet was gone, but what 
of it? If she could not serve in Lhassa, 
she could serve God in Brock, Nebraska. 

People came to see her, and she smiled 
at them; they went away from her think- 
ing not of a broken Stella Rue, but of 
that smile. Others came, and went away 
strengthened. A prominent Nebraskan 
came and went home to write: “Only a 
few minutes in her home, and I was dis- 
gusted with myself; I wanted a new ME, 
and I started immediately constructing 
my new self.” 

The spirit of the Christian undaunted 
began to spread; cheer came from the 
sickbed, like ripples on a lake. Comfort 
and help eame, and little hand-painted 
bookmarks, invitations, announcements 
and small pictures. Yes, she took up 
painting! When she finally was able to 
walk again she also took up art, dra- 
matics, writing, public speaking, land- 
scape gardening and interior decoration! 
She has served fourteen years on the In- 
terdenominational Council of Religious 
Education, ten in directing county Sun- 
day school work. 

Even the great have fallen under her 
spell. Grace Noll Crowell and Edgar 
Guest jubilantly gave Miss Rue full 
rights to use their poems, “Wait” and 
“What Wins,” in her as yet unpublished 
book, “Victory Through Defeat.” E. 
Stanley Jones came to know her, and he 
wrote her, “I have told your story the 
world over and it has never failed to help 
people everywhere.” It was a great day 
for missionary Stella Rue when Alice 
Veeraswamy, head mistress of the Bap- 
tist Girl’s High School in Nellore, India, 
came to spend two weeks in the Rue 
home. The local newspaper headlined its 





story: “East Meets West in Brock.” 
Aye—East meets West, and stricken 


humanity meets God in Brock. Stella 
Rue wants no credit for what she has 
done; she says God has done it. It may 
be nearer the truth to say that God and 
Stella Rue together have shown the world 
a great triumph, that what we have here 
is a demonstration of the ancient truth 
that with God, anyone anywhere in any 
condition can do anything. 
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Death Stalks 
in PUERTO 


ALFRED 
GRANT 
WALTON 


by 


HEN Ponce de Leon came sail- 
ing up from Spain on his hunt for the 
Fountain of Youth he stopped off at 
Puerto Rico, and who could blame him 
for stopping? Puerto Rico means “Rich 
Port,’ and in Ponce’s day it surely was 
that. Nature spread her glories and her 
wealth here with lavish hand. Long, 
rolling beaches beside a shining sea; 
palms moving in soft tropical breezes; 
exotic jungle and cloud-swept peaks; 
luxuriant undergrowth and forest and 
untold treasure waiting to be taken 
from the earth. Rich Port, indeed! 

We in America were still seeing some- 
thing rich and lovely about it when we 
took it over in 1900, after the war with 
Spain. But alas, alack, Uncle Sam seems 
to have little to be proud of in his 
“Rich Port” today. Here live 1,500,000 
of his “children”—and they may be the 
most unfortunate people in the world. 
They live crowded in like the proverbial 
sardines: 540 of them to the square 
mile or more than ten times the popu- 
lation density of continental U.S.A! 
They live not in a rich port but in 
poverty’s paradise. They are the most 
underprivileged people in the Caribbean, 
in more senses than one. The only priv- 
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ilege they are sure of seems to be death 
—death that should never be, under the 
Stars and Stripes. Don Ponce would rub 
his eyes in amazement if he could see it 
now, and he would decide in a hurry that 
the Fountain is not here! 

As a matter of fact, health conditions 
have always been bad in Puerto Rico, 
ever since pre-de Leon days. When Spain 
took possession of the island in the 16th 
Century, disease joined with slavery to 
keep down the population. When slav- 
ery was gone, tropical diseases continued 
to take a heavy toll. Friar Inigo Abbad 
write in 1781 that “No cure has yet been 
discovered for the intermittent fevers 
which often last from four to six years. 
Those who do get rid of them recover 
very slowly; many remain weak and 
attenuated; the want of nutritious food 
and the climate help one disease or 
another, so that those who escape fever 
generally die of dropsy.” In 1904, five 
years after the American occupation, a 
Dr. Stahl wrote: “Out of the million in- 
habitants of Puerto Rico, it is calculated 
that at least three-fourths live in the 


EWING GALLOWAY 
Farmer’s hut in the Puer- 
to Rican tobacco lands. 


country, and that more than ninety-five 
percent of these are sick with uncinariasis 
(hookworm). Out of the remaining 250,- 
000 found in the cities and the larger 
towns, nearly half that number, con- 
stituting the poor of the suburbs and 
by-streets, also suffer from this disease.” 

After the occupation of Puerto Rico 
it was assumed that health conditions 
would quickly improve. Some of these 
hopes were rosy indeed. Howard B. 
Grose, writing in 1910, made the glow- 
ing statement: “There is no doubt that 
tropical anemia will be as completely 
stamped out as yellow fever has been in 
Cuba. Smallpox used to scourge the Is- 
land, but every inhabitant has been 
vaccinated and that dread disease has 
disappeared. Puerto Rico has already 
become not only one of the most healthy 
of the tropical islands, but it is an ideal 
winter resort for well-to-do Americans!” 

Others were equally hopeful. But the 
plain fact of the matter is that despite 
four decades of American occupation and 
conscientious and faithful endeavors by 
health authorities to meet the conditions 
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The poor economic condition of a great percentage of the [Puerto Ricans forces them to 
live in disease-breeding slums like this, where the mortality rate is unbelievably high. 





“Despite four decades of American occupation . . 


© PRESS ASSN, 
. the health situation in 


Puerto Rico is one of the most shameful aspects of the United States of 1944.” 


there, the health situation in Puerto 
Rico is one of the most shameful aspects 
of the United States of 1944. It is a chal- 
lenge to the noblest instincts of the 
American people to see that this condi- 
tion is corrected. 

Tuberculosis is one of the worst of the 
present scourges in “the pearl of the 
Antilles.” Last year 4,755 died from this 
disease, with a mortality rate five and a 
half times that of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the last report of Dr. A. 
Fernos Isern, Commissioner of Health, 
there are 39,000 cases of the disease 
known to exist at the present time, and 
yet on the entire island there are only 
1,500 beds available for tuberculosis pa- 
tients. Three thousand are on the wait- 
ing list of insular institutions patiently 
waiting their turn. Dr. Angel M. Mar- 
chand, chief of the tuberculosis section 
of the health department, says that for 
the present the most that can be hoped 
for is “to maintain our tuberculosis mor- 


tality at our present level.” One new 
hospital was opened the past year under 
government supervision for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis in children, but it 
was able to deal with only a handful. 
The health authorities are pushing the 
anti-tuberculosis program vigorously; 
twenty-one anti-tuberculosis clinics are 
in operation and 100,000 patients were 
examined in 1942-1943. Yet the white 
plague continues to claim its helpless vic- 
tims, and 6478 new cases were reported 
within the past twelve months. 

Nor is tuberculosis the worst scourge 
of Puerto Rico. The number of deaths 
from diarrhea and enteritis are even 
greater. Children are the chief victims, 
two-thirds of those who succumb to 
these diseases being under two years of 
age. The total deaths of children from 
these and other causes reaches 8,000 per 
year. If a similar rate were to prevail 
in continental United States, it would 
mean the loss of 600.000 children annual- 





ly. Improper nutrition is behind this ap- 
palling condition, which takes twelve out 
of every 100 children before they have 
begun to live. The milk situation fur- 
nishes a good illustration of what these 
conditions are like. While the conti- 
nental American consumes three quarters 
of a pint of milk per day, this same 
amount has to be distributed to ninety- 
five persons in Puerto Rico. Hundreds of 
children do not know what it means to 
have milk; they are given coffee almost 
as soon as it can be fed to them! 

Pneumonia and diseases of the respira- 
tory tract take an enormous toll; the 
death rate here is nearly four times as 
high as in continental United States. 
Among the debilitating diseases sapping 
the strength of the Puerto Rican work- 
ers, malaria and hookworm are terribly 
prevalent. Hookworm, technically known 
as ankylostomiasis or uncinariasis, still 
exists as a menacing influence, despite 
the prophecy of three decades ago that 
it would be wiped out; the department 
of epidemiology is treating over three 
thousand cases a month. This is a dis- 
ease which could be conquered if proper 
sanitary and economic conditions pre- 
vailed. The larvae of the hookworm are 
in the soil and in the infectious stage 
penetrate the feet. They travel through 
the lymphatics and the bloodstream to 
the lungs, where an irritation is produced 
and mucus is coughed up in the sputum. 
Some of the larvae find their way to the 
small intestines, where they develop. 

Hookworms may live in a human body 
as long as ten years and a healthy 
female hookworm lays hundreds of eggs 
daily; these are defecated into the soil, 
where they lie in wait for other victims. 
If Puerto Ricans could be made to wear 
shoes for two years and if proper sani- 
tary conditions prevailed, this disease 
could be permanently eradicated. But 
many of the poor people, even when 
cured, are unable to purchase shoes be- 
cause of their economic condition and so 
are reinfected again and again. Many 
of the naked children that may be seen 
in the slums of the cities show by their 
pale faces and distended abdomens that 
this disease has caught them. 

Puerto Ricans are not actually starv- 
ing, although a large proportion are on 
the border of starvation a good part of 
the time. It is true that occasionally 
actual cases of starvation are found, but 
they are not numerous. One child in the 
Fajardo District Hospital was seven 
years of age, but weighed only seven- 
teen pounds when received as a_pa- 
tient. At the Ryder Memorial Hospital 
in Humacao a case is reported of a boy 
of twelve weighing only twenty-four 
pounds. But. the chief lack in the diet 
of the Puerto Rican peasant is not s0 
much a deficiency in calories as a lack 
of a proper balance in his food, a lack of 
sufficient vitamins and mineral salts. 
Rice and beans are the staple com- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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WHEN CONVERSION 
FAILED 


BY E. HARTWELL DALEY 


| word raced around town like 
wildfire: the Methodists had discov- 
ered that they couldn’t convert! Meth- 
odists seldom if ever will admit such a 
thing as this, but engineers and firemen 
were all agreed—conversion was out of 
the question. Luckily this group of peo- 
ple were not talking about their religious 
effectiveness, but about their heating 
plant. But it was still an unhappy 
thought. We had tried everything under 
the sun. One floor of our building had 
been closed to save oil. Then the sanc- 
tuary was abandoned, and services were 
held in the social hall. And then, one by 
one, our weekday activities were cut. At 
last, with the oil situation becoming more 
grave each day, it appeared that the en- 
tire plant would have to be given up. 

We began to look for likely spots for 
our church activities. There was the 
Y.M.C.A. and the People’s Institute. 
Perhaps one of our neighbor churches 
would welcome us, but in that case we 
would have to face the problem of hold- 
ing our church together in an “enemy 
camp” and even good Methodists agreed 
that this would be an extremely difficult 
operation. In the midst of this crisis our 
local ministers’ association began to talk 
about the conservation of fuel; not only 
of oil, but of coal as well. It was finally 
agreed that a conference should be held 
to discuss the matter. Five laymen and 
the minister from each of our five 
churches in town would study the prob- 
lem. 

No one was optimistic when the meet- 
ing was called to order. In fact, most of 
us were there only because we couldn’t 
help ourselves. And the Methodists were 
there because they were the only oil- 
burning parish, and they seemed to be at 
the end of their rope. Two hours of 
rather meaningless discussion followed 
the opening of the meeting. Everyone 
laughed when it was announced that the 
Methodists couldn’t convert, but. still 
nothing happened. Then a layman an- 
nounced that he intended to stay until 
something did happen. Men in the fight- 
ing lines, he said, did not go home until 
the fight was over. The events which 
followed this pronouncement came with 
such rapidity that they cannot all be 
recorded here. 

Within one week, four of our five 
church plants were closed completely, 
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and we found ourselves side by side in 
the largest church in town. The pessi- 
mists stood by to watch the fall, which 
they were certain would be swift. But 
startling things began to happen. 


Ir WAS SATURDAY MORNING, and the 
papers were carrying announcements of 
the first united service, which would be 
held the next day. Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Unitarians 
were meeting each other on the streets 
and saying, “Well, we’ll see you in church 
tomorrow morning!” Late that afternoon 
five choirs met to rehearse as one. Later 
it began to snow, and all of us wondered 
what the morrow would bring. 

Things began to happen at 9:30 on 
Sunday morning. The children of the 
Methodist church and the Congregational 
church came together for a united Church 
school session. The superintendents were 
working out the service of worship, and 
final touches were being put to the class- 
space arrangements. One hour later, 
teachers and pupils were marveling at 
the smoothness with which things had 
run, 

At 10:45 the choir of seventy-five 
voices began the processional, and five 
ministers entered the church to face the 
largest congregation any of them had 
seen in a long, long time. This has been 
repeated Sunday after Sunday, with in- 
creasing congregations and increasing en- 
thusiasm. Three ministers take part in 
each Sunday’s services—one conducting 
the worship, one giving the children’s 
sermon and the third preaching. Every 
third Sunday a minister has a free Sun- 
day, and all of us have been enriched by 
visiting other churches and filling pulpits 
for men who were ill. 

But this is not all that has happened. 
In fact, it is difficult to know where to 
begin, in telling about it. Hospital call- 
ing has been put on a staff basis, and one 
minister does all the hospital work for 
one week. There are seven prep schools 
and colleges in our city, and we ministers 
have conducted, on schedule, class ses- 
sions in the Bible, chapel services and 
Sunday evening devotional programs. 
For the Lenten season a University of 
Life was launched with an attendance 
double what we had anticipated. Week- 
day religious education is now in the 
making, and so is a united effort to give 
our Church school teachers more ade- 


“Within a week, four of our five churches 
were closed and we found ourselves side 


by side in the largest church in town.” 


quate training for their work. Week-end 
retreats are being discussed for our young 
people during the summer. A conference 
program for our Smith College students 
has been worked out on a union basis 
with far-reaching results. 

There is a strange reluctance to aban- 
don our united effort. Our laymen have 
found inspiration in the largeness of the 
enterprise, and all of us are talking about 
the continuance of a work so well begun. 

Sunday is different now. On the good 
days our people get to church early to 
watch the five hundred girls of the 
United States Midshipmen’s School march 
out of the church following their early 
service. From Sunday to Sunday, our 
people do not know who will be preach- 
ing and most of them have come to like 
this method. We are still in the process 
of getting acquainted. To communities 
throughout the country we offer our ex- 
perience. We are doing more than saving 
fuel. We are finding out what the Chris- 
tian community can and must be. 

If the winter is upon you and you face 
the awful fact that you can’t convert 
(your heating plant), don’t worry too 
much. Apparently there is something 
greater than conversion! 
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By Michael Shore 


AVE LANDON dressed by lamp- 
light, a blur of sleep in his eyes, and 
stumbled out the back door. It had just 
turned morning. In the lane near the 
line-fence, the figure of Jay Carveth 
made a darker spot in the shadows. Jay 
was hobbling along, the need for hurry 
pricking his old limbs. 

Dave watched him, lips drawn, feeling 
a slow tightening in his chest. It was 
going to be pretty hard to do what he 
and Jay had planned. But it had to be 
faced, got through somehow. And _ to- 
day was the time. 

Dave turned and looked back toward 
the corral fence, the long low stable, and 
the granary beyond. He could see dim- 
ly the ridge below which the river ran 
crookedly down to the flats, then flowed 
smoothly away to the muddy Missouri. 
To the east were the hills and Mountain 
Lake, great reservoir of unused water. 
It wasn’t quite light yet. By riding fast, 
he and Jay could get over to Clausen’s 
ranch before the boys finished breakfast. 

“We'll serve the papers quick,” he said 
aloud, ‘an’ face the fireworks.” 

Jay had the papers. He’d gone to the 
courthouse at Platte Springs to get them 
the previous day. He could serve them, 
being a deputy sheriff and justice of the 
peace. It was all legal and right. Only 
thing—a man hated to stir up a ruckus 
in the neighborhood. Nice to have 
everything quiet and orderly like it had 
always been until Homer Clausen had 
bought Triple-X Ranch. 

Jay Carveth stepped through the gate, 





Waving one arm in greeting. His voice 
sounded clear through the quiet yard, 

“Ponies saddled up, Dave?” 

“INO.” 

The old man was puffing. Flannel shirt 
open in front showed a brown, thin neck 
creased with wrinkles. The skin of his 
face was like tanned leather stretched 
over a frame. Bones stuck out all over 
him. But his eyes were oddly young. 

He said, “We got to hurry. We jus’ 
go to, Dave. I figgered you’d be saddled 
and ready.” 

Dave looked at Jay again, appraisingly. 
A doubtful scowl settled between his eyes. 

“Sure you can ride ‘em? You a‘n’t as 
young as you once was, Jay. I could 
harness a team and run out the buck- 
board.” 

There was a twinkle of derision in the 
deputy’s eyes. “Not for me, Dave. Too 
slow. Got to make tracks. Anyway, 
I’m not as old as you think I am. Only 
eighty-four.” 

Dave grinned as he turned and led the 
way to the barn. The door was open. 
Two ponies stomped in a stall. He could 
smell new hay in the feeding racks. A 
pair of saddles hung from pegs with 
blankets neatly folded next to them. Jip, 
his shepherd dog, trotted out of an alley- 
way and nosed his hand. Within three 
minutes Dave was leading out a white- 
faced pinto and a buckskin mare. They 
were all ready. Holding on to a double 
sét of reins, Dave nodded to the old man. 
“Which one?” he asked. 

“T’ll take the pinto.” 


Suddenly the front leg of the pinto slipped in a 
badger hole. It stumbled, fell to its knees and 
Dave saw old Jay flying over the pony’s head. 


ve 
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“Okay, Ill help you up. 

“Tarnation, no! My ol’ legs ain’t so 
brittle I can’t bend ’em.” He took a pair 
of reins from Dave, swung the pony 
around expertly, one hand close to the 
bit, started to raise foot to stirrup, then 
paused. “Wait a minute,” he said. “You 
got your gun, Dave?” 

Dave started. “Gun!” 

“You can’t tell. Might need it.” 

“Not for shooting folks,” Dave said. 
“A killing gun has its place, but that 
place ain’t among neighbors. Homer will 
fire off his mouth, that’s all. You need 
that injunction, not bullets, to stop him.” 

Old Jay’s bony forefinger made a path 
through his beard. He withdrew it to 
scratch the tip of his long nose. 

“There could be trouble,” he said. 
“Homer happens to know I got that in 
junction yesterday. He was in town an’ 
one o’ the courthouse clerks blabbed. 
Might be he'll try to prevent us from 
serving it, Dave.” 

“How?” 

“Might try anything. He’s mean. Even 
do us harm to get his stubborn way.” 

Thoughtfully, Dave mounted his horse 
Then he grinned. “Come on, Grandpa,” 
he said. “The shootin’ days of the ol’ 
West were over twenty years ago. If 
you’re ready, let’s go.” 

Their way lay across bottom land, 
checkered with open meadows and plowed 
fields, green with wheat and alfalfa. Cou- 
lees, fringed with brush, made a network 
of natural drainage. These, shallow at 
their upper ends, grew deeper as they 
approached the Little Butte River. It 
was this river that supplied water for the 
upper valley, for all this was in the irri- 
gation belt—rich, fertile, prosperous coun- 
try. 

As they cantered along, Dave’s thoughts 
were on Homer Clausen, new owner of 
the Triple-X. He was not a dirt farmer 
or sheep raiser like most of the other resi- 
dents here, but a rich, domineering old 
cattleman with a somewhat unsavory 
past. There was not enough grass for his 
herds and folks had told him so before 
he’d bought in the abandoned Triple-X 
south of Deep Gulch. 

He had merely growled and said, “Stick 
to your own business like I do to mine. 
When I want your advice Ill ask for it.” 

He had brought in cattle, hundreds of 
them, while folks shook their heads. 
Spring rains would make green forage un- 
til June. Aftet that would come dry 
range and starving herds. No man had 
ever made Triple-X pay, Dave remem- 
bered. But Clausen had other ideas. 

Dave reined in the buckskin when he 
and the old deputy came in sight of Deep 
Gulch. He pointed an accusing finger. 
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“See that steam shovel,” he 
‘““Homer’s deepened the gulch. Goin’ to 
turn the river in. In July there won’t 
be a drop o’ water for us folks down be- 
low.” 

“The law says Homer ain’t no legal 
right to ruin us,” old Jay said. He 
pressed his lips bitterly. “Can’t under- 
stand how a man can be so selfish—de- 
prive sixty families of their lawful ditch- 
water.” 


said. 


“He’s entitled to the same amount as 
we are,” Dave agreed. “No more, no 
less. But he’s hog enough to want pretty 
near all of it.” 

“He must be plenty rich!” Jay whistled, 
staring at the steam shovel. “That con- 
traption must cost him a hundred dollars 
a day. Been working two weeks now.” 

Dave’s face smoothed out. Eastward 
along the gulch he saw the rim of the ris- 
ing sun. Clouds were like gray drifting 
smoke in the sky. Below, a grass plain 
ran off to the horizon. The Triple-X 
spread looked good, mighty good, clus- 
tered herds ranging across the green 
fields, clump-willow and sagebrush com- 
ing out in leaf. 

He said aloud, “Pity the Little Butte 
ain’t twice as big. Then there’d be more’n 
enough water for all of us.” 

Old Jay nodded glumly. 

“You don’t s’pose he could sink enough 
wells for irrigation?” Dave asked later. 

They had crossed the gulch and were 


moving up a shallow draw. Off to their 
right were cows with young calves. Those 
calves would be hunting hungrily for 
grass in another month or two.” 

Jay half stood in the stirrups to ease 
his aching back. “Got to go to China 
to get water here,” he said. 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Look here!” The deputy exclaimed, 
looking at Dave sharply. “No need to 
feel sorry about Homer Clausen. He 
can take care o’ himself.” 

“T was thinkin’ of the cattle.” 

“He can move ’em out, can’t he?” 

“They seem to be doin’ so well here,” 
Dave sighed. 

Suddenly the front leg of the pinto 
slipped in a badger hole. It stumbled, 
fell to its knees. Old Jay grabbed for 
the saddlehorn—and missed. Next mo- 
ment, Dave saw him flying over the 
pony’s head. He went twisting and 
sprawling to the ground, then lay still. 

Dave sprang to his side. “Are you bad 
hurt, Jay?” 

There was no answer. 

Dave knelt down. The old man’s deep- 
tanned face was lemon-yellow. His eyes 
were staring wide open and he didn’t 
seem to be breathing at all. Dave stroked 
Jay’s hands. A fearful thought gathered 
like a dark storm. Had Jay’s neck or 
back been broken? Was he dead? 


Dave stood up and one of Clausen’s 
herds was coming forward curiously to 


He found himself staring at the vision in the road. Clausen’s daughter. She had come running from 


the house. 


Cheeks flushed, bright hair like delicate spun-gold. 


“Let him in,” she ordered. 


watch them. White-faced cows and calves. 
He barely saw them. He couldn’t get his 
mind clear of dread, make himself think, 
decide what to do. 

“My fault,” he kept repeating. “Should 
o” hitched up the buckboard. 
Jay.” 


Poor ol’ 


Then he realized he must take the dep- 
uty somewhere for first aid. But where? 
Clausen’s was the nearest place, but they 
had come to serve him with an injune- 
tion. Homer would be waiting for them 
boiling hot. Not likely he’d even let the 
deputy in, much less turn his ranch house 
into a hospital for him. On the other 
hand, to go back would take precious 
time when every moment counted. Be- 
sides, there was Deep Gulch to think 
about, a hard rough crossing for the old 
man, slung across a saddle. 

Dave stared unseeingly into the sun’s 
bright glare and, suddenly he knew his 
decision was made. 

“T'll take him to Homer Clausen’s,” he 
said, “an’ may the good Lord help us!” 

Clausen’s ranch came into 
Dave’s sight unexpectedly as the buck- 
skin labored up over a rise, wide-spaced 
with native cottonwoods and transplant- 


house 


ed elms. It was a long, low building with 
porches all around, and a green lawn. 
Corrals, stables, bunk and cook houses 
stood farther back against a nub of a hill 
that was one of a chain, rising in uneven 
gradients & the plateau where Mountain 
Lake nestled in its blue haze. 
(Continued on page 58) 





Tue ELEMENT in which most human beings formerly lived gave us a steady, never- 
ceasing push towards ‘‘doing something” to meet our basic needs of food, shelter 
and clothing. Now we face a crisis, a turning point, a need to develop quite new 
qualities, strengths, skills—an emergence into a new life. 


AST summer, a small group of young 
and eager scientists, who had been, as 
befitting their youth, playing tennis 

on our court, dropped down on our front 
porch for lemonade, where—as befitting 
their status as biologists—they began at 
once to indulge in laboratory shoptalk. 
Sitting with some stockings to darn, | 
listened to their talk about zoology and 
especially about the evolution of land 
animals from the older sea forms of life. 
I was occasionally quite beyond my depth 


when the language grew too technical. 
Whenever that happened, I gave up try- 
ing to swim (so to speak) and floated 
with the current, while I mused over the 
parts of the conversation that had not 
been too full of learned details for me to 
grasp. My darning-needle wove in and 
out, filling up gaps in the fabric of the 
stockings, and my mind drew out details 
from long observation of human life and 
wove them together to fill up gaps in my 
understanding—not so much in my very 


They talked about zoology and es- 
pecially about the evolution of land ani- 
mals from the older sea forms of life. 


by DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


generalized and superficial information 
about sea organisms and their change to 
land creatures, as about a much later 
change in our own human history. 

The picture which emerged was of 
course not new to me. The general idea 
that animal life was a later phase of that 
in the salt water of the great world 
oceans was mentioned in textbooks even 
as old as the ones I studied so long ago. 
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And books encountered later, even casu- 
ally, by a “general reader” such as I am, 
had put some details into that general 
conception. I had heard of the lung-fish, 
journeying halfway along the road of de- 
velopment from salt-water creature to 
air-breathing organism; a fish, yet able— 
partially—to breathe in dry air, so that 
he could when the pools that were his 
home dried up, manage somehow, pain- 
fully, uncertainly, to start over dry land 
to find another pool. 

But my imagination was caught and 
held by something in the shoptalk of the 
eager young biologists, unhampered_ be- 
cause they were talking to cach other 
and not to me, an outsider. I saw, not 
the homely task in my hands and in the 
darning basket, but the unrolled scroll 
of those endless years, centuries, eons, of 
that great struggle to adapt living organ- 
isms to new conditions. In my unlearned 
ignorance I certainly had many details 
wrong. My young scientists would have 
cried out in protest over this or that item 
of what I had, but the general picture 
was so clear, so vivid, that presently I 
dropped my work and sat mentally gaz- 
ing at that long effort to live in a new 
element, and—at another such effort go- 
ing on in my own time. 

What was needed by those jellylike 
water creatures was, first of all, strength 
to hold themselves up in the thin, non- 
sustaining medium of air, instead of be- 
ing buoyed up by the dense support of 
sea water. Fins would no longer serve 
them to move from one place to another. 
The web of fragile bone or cartilage with 
tissue, thin as paper, stretched between, 
which, by a light flick, could steer the 
body they belonged to, reposing on the 
water, denser than itself—such fins would 
crumple and break under the lightest fish 
if he tried to stand up on them on land. 
They needed legs, and this mean the de- 
velopment of muscles. And more than 
muscles, the development of bones, stur- 
dy stonelike bones, pillars under the 
weight which, always before, had been 
upheld by the pressure of water. And 
more than bones, the evolving of new 
nerves, a telegraph system between the 
new support and the brain, so that one 
leg would not move independently of 
the others, perhaps forward while an- 
other went backward. 

What was done by these new parts of 
the organism must all be ordered by the 
brain, if it was to be done in unison. And 
that meant a vast development of the 
brain, with new convolutions, new tissue, 
new and vastly more complex nerve cen- 
ters. I thought of the flat head of the 
fish, all snout and eye, compared to the 
human head of a brand-new grandchild 
of mine—a great round box of bone, filled 
with incredibly complex nerve-centers, 
the beginnings of what would learn to 
control in a regular purposeful rhythm 
his legs, not only to hold him up, but to 
walk, to run, to climb, perhaps to dance 
in intricate patterns; and to control his 
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arms and hands to move with accuracy 
among the tiny objects in a scientific 
laboratory, or with  ineredible 
across the keys of a piano. 

And the lungs—what a miracle that 
organs which for untold ages had been 
bathed in water, could somehow so alter 
their very texture and nature, as to fune- 
tion in dry air. Yet, I reflected in my 
unscientific way which would have so 
startled the young scholars but which 
meant so much to me, yet all those inner 
organs, unlike the skin, never gave up 
the moisture which had been irreplace- 
ably necessary to them in the water. Hid- 
den away from the drying air, inside the 
cage of bone and muscle of the body, the 
heart and lungs and all the rest made the 
moisture—so indispensable to them—out 
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of the elements available in the new ex- 
istence on dry land. For that matter, 
the skin itself—the human skin at least 
—never gave up its connection with the 
moisture that had been for so long a 
condition of life, and, by the extraordi- 
nary mechanism of the pores—thou- 
sands and thousands of them—incessant- 
ly brought water out to keep the surface 
of the new dry-land-and-air body from 
being too parched. 

It all cast a flood of light on quite an- 
other change in human life about which 
thoughtful people have been deeply con- 
cerned. We human beings face another 
crisis, another turning point, another 
need to develop quite new qualities, 
strengths, skills, another emergence from 
one life element into one quite different. 
In this new element we must learn to 
hold up our own weight more than was 
ever necessary before. 

The element in which most human be- 
ings formerly lived most of their time 
gave us a steady, never-ceasing push to- 
wards “doing something” to meet our 


basic needs of food, shelter and clothing. 
In more primitive conditions, it took 
just about all the time there was, all day, 
every day, to secure enough to eat, 
enough fuel to cook the food and keep 
from freezing, enough clothing to protect 
the body from too much cold, from too 
much heat, and a place, protected from 
the weather, in which to sleep and eat 
and cook food and manufacture clothing. 
Every single exercise of human ingenuity 
which has made those basic: needs easier 
to meet, so that taking care of them can 
be done in less time, has meant—this is 
the simplest arithmetic—more free time. 
that is, more time in which to do other 
things than just get 
enough clothes, ete. 
From the time when the first woman 
(endowed with the supremely human in- 
stinct to devise and use tools as a supple 
ment to what hands and arms and feet 
and legs and muscles could do) made a 
hole with a stick to plant a seed, instead 


enough to eat, 


of scratching it out with her fingers, down 
to the electric-powered sewing machine, 
refrigerator, or great complex linotype 
machine, human beings have been stead- 
ily emerging from the constant pressure 
of basie needs which left them no choice 
but to work or perish, and have come 
out into the thinner, airier life element 
of free choice as to what to do with some 
of their time. 

What happened to the sea creatures, 
as the oceans of the world diminished in 
area, and they found themselves on a 
steadily enlarging beach, instead of im- 
mersed in illimitable reaches of sustain- 
ing water? Well, some of them, the fishes 
of today, did not adjust themselves to 
the new element, simply refused to come 
out of the old home conditions, and went 
on living under the sustaining pressure 
which held them up without new bones, 
muscles, nerves or more complex brain- 
centers. Others, like the seals and the 
crocodiles and turtles, went half the way, 
acquired lungs which could breathe air, 
and rudimentary legs which held them 
up far enough from the ground so that 
they could get, clumsily, from place to 
place on land; but still such creatures 
couldn’t get along without spending most 
of their time immersed in the old home 
of water. Whales were even more half- 
hearted about making the necessary 
changes to emerge from water—acquir- 
ing lungs which needed air, but nothing 
in the way of legs to hold up their vast 
bulk. Snakes grew air mechanisms, but 
not legs. 

And, at the other end of the scale were 
the birds, which not only made the bio- 
logical changes needed to live out of the 
water, but the still farther enormous 
changes in bodily mechanisms which en- 
abled them not only to propel them- 
selves on land, but to launch off in the 
even thinner medium of air itself, with 
new arrangements and = capacities of 
lungs, heart, shoulder muscles and skills, 
far beyond any land-bound creatures. 

It looked to me that summer morning, 





sitting thinking, «reflecting, dreaming, 
with my mending-basket in my lap, long 
after the talkative young zoologists had 
betaken themselves elsewhere, as though 
human beings were showing themselves 
to be as various and diverse in their re- 
actions to the new element of some free 
choice as to what to do with their time, 
liberated by man’s tool-making and tool- 
using skill from the ancient caveman 
necessity to toil every minute to keep 
alive. Some do one kind of thing, some 
do others. Some go half-way, some don’t 
even start. A great many, like the fishes, 
make no attempt to develop brain-centers 
which recognize the new freedom of 
choice and take advantage of it. These 
are the people who insist, passionately 
because they know in their hearts no- 
body really believes them, that they have 
no free time, not an hour, not a minute 
more than their Stone Age ancestors 
breaking off dead branches to drag in 
for the fire, fighting off wild animal ene- 
mies, hunting down wild animal food. 

They proclaim self-defensively that 
they have no free time because they 
must—well, what is it they “must” do? 
They must dress as elaborately as those 
who have clothes to sell would like them 
to dress; they must play bridge, and 
skilfully enough to meet the standards 
of other people who are also filling in 
time by playing cards, using up some of 
the hours salvaged by labor-saving ma- 
chinery, from the daily drudgery familiar 
to their ancestors; they must read the 
latest detective story, often one a week, 
so that they can talk about it to others 
who feel they must read one a week so 
that they can keep up their end in con- 
versation; in the same way they must go 
often to the movies, whether they like all 
the films they see or not, so that they 
won’t be “out of things”; they must play 
golf—because other people do; they must 
provide food much more elaborate than 
is needed by their families, served with 
far more fussing over the look of things 
than is necessary or appropriate; they 
must—but I don’t need to give all the 
details of their lives, because you see 
these people around you wherever you 
live, busily and nervously pretending 
that the old-home element of actual ne- 
cessity still sustains them through every 
waking hour, as it did their remote an- 
cestors. They refuse to admit that it has 
receded, leaving them some time which 
they can use as they choose, and they 
refuse with desperate earnestness, be- 
cause to admit it would mean that they 
are morally responsible for what they do 
in their free time, and are to blame if 
the quality is not good, but poor and 
materialistic and trivial. 

That’s one way to take the enormous 
gift of free time granted us by labor- 
saving machines, and much shorter 
working hours—just to set your jaw, 
shake your head doggedly, and make the 
preposterous claim that an eight-hour 
working day, five or six days a week, and 
running water, vacuum cleaners, ready- 


prepared foods, ready-made clothing, 
leave no more free time out of the 
twenty-four hours than was available to 
those who—not a century ago, but a 
mere thirty or forty years—worked 
twelve hours a day at their jobs. Such 
people act like the stubborn children, 
whose parents try to add to the baby 
food which was enough for their chil- 
dren’s infancy, some of the adult food 
which they will need if they are to grow 


“No, no, no,” the adults, who are like 
those children, cry out. “No, other folks 
have free time in which they can do 
something really worthwhile—study and 
learn, or acquire fine skills, or give co- 
herent continuous help to good causes 
and the general welfare, or enjoy civilized 
pleasures, intellectual or artistic. But not 
me! Not an instant’s freedom is allowed 
me by the pressure of fussing more than 
is desirable over the material processes 


HAPPY LAND 


BRAHAM LINCOLN would have loved ‘‘Happy Land;’’ it is a 


strong and mature. 


story and a motion picture of the people, by the people and for the 
people. It is a picture built around the general idea that this country 
is quite safe so long as little boys play “Indian” in cornfields, join the 
Boy Scouts, help Dad in the drugstore, honor their fathers and their 
mothers, go to church and Christian Endeavor, and offer their lives 
in defense of their country. 

It's mostly about Rusty, the boy who was a home-boy until the day 
he went off to join the Navy—and never came back. He died trying 
to save a shipmate. That was just like Rusty; he was the kind of boy 
you want your boy to be. Rusty brings tvro little (poor) pals to his 
father’s drugstore and fills them up with ice cream, because they had 
never tasted ice cream before; he takes money out of his little bank 
(money saved to buy a Scout axe) and pays the bill for a poor man who 
can‘t pay for medicine for his sick wife—and that night, when he slides 
into bed, he slides right down on a Scout axe. He goes to church and 
Christian Endeavor. (That C. E. meeting isn’t bad, at all, and oldsters 
will nostalgically recall those moonlit nights when they waited ‘for 
“her’’ to come out of church.) 

It is a perfect cast. Don Ameche, as Lou Marsh, the druggist, and 
Frances Dee as his wife, give us one of the most touching shots in 
movie history when, in the kitchen for a midnight snack, one of Rusty's 
comrades tells them how their boy died. The face of the mother, dur- 
ing that recital, is and always will be one of the emotional high spots 
of my moviegoing experience. 

Again and again | thought of the One who said, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it also unto Me,” That spirit runs like a golden thread through ‘‘Happy 
Land.” There seems to me to be too much loganberry wine being 
passed around for one picture, but if there is, perhaps the “deeper 
spirit of love, sympathy and just plain great humbleness more than 
counteracts it. Even so, we wonder why the directors can't give us a 
picture without dragging in an Ia baverepe at one place or 
another. 

But this is, relatively, a small: matter. Hailey Land’ is ao great 
human epic you can’t afford to miss. If you can sit through this picture 
without being lifted to new heights, then aalocing will: ever lift you. | 


Such children will of life, of acquiring non-useful, 


not even try a taste of the new food, 
delicious, nourishing, attractive though 
it may be. It is different from what they 
have had. So they shut their mouths 
tightly, clamp their jaws together, turn 
their head the other way, don’t look at 
the novelty, refuse to use it, scream and 
throw themselves around in protest if 
anybody mentions that it is there before 
them. They don’t want beefsteak and 
plum pudding and tomatoes and grape- 
fruit. They want bread and milk. 


worthwhile skills in doing up my hair 
or playing cards, of hours and hours of 
passive inaction spent in watching mo- 
tion pictures or people who have ac- 
quired skill in .acting or dancing.” 
Now to go from one extreme to the 
other, there are an increasing number 
of modern men and women who act like 
healthy children, growing so fast and so 
normally that their appetites are excel- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Dad, who runs the local drugstore, idolizes his sailor-son 
Rusty, whose picture is on his wall—and in his heart. 


There has never been a finer movie mother than Frances Dee. She 
grows with her boy, never away from him—nor he away from her. 


“Gramp” welcomes Rusty’s father home from World War |. Gramp 
holds things steady when Rusty is reported missing in World War II. 


The inevitable happens: Rusty, hearing his pals tell of en- 
listment in the service, knows he too must go to war. 


Flashbacks give us Rusty’s life. Here he is led to his first day in Tony, who was on the ship when Rusty died, tells Rusty‘s 


kindergarten. He is lively, lovable, mischievous—and all American. Dad how it happened—and stays on to take Rusty’s place. 
















































A NEW LEASE 
ON LIFE 


E CANNOT begin this year of 1944 with any 

ordinary New Year’s resolutions. The times are 
too trying for that. The counsel which I bring to you is 
nothing less than that which St. Paul gives to the Romans. 
It is this: “Even so we also should walk in newness of life.” 
By newness, Paul meant a drastic change similar to that of 
rising from the dead. In fact it is with such an event that 
the text is linked. Listen: “Like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life.” 

When a person has been given up as dying and then gets 
back to health, he takes a new lease on life. Recently a 
minister was welcomed back to a group of his colleagues 
after recovering from a serious sickness. As he put it, he 
had been “talking with the angels,” which, I suppose, is a 
perfectly proper ministerial description of being at the door 
of death. As a result of that experience, I venture to predict 
for him a more deeply understanding ministry. He has a 
new lease on life. 

Sickness has a merciful way of dulling the edges of death. 
When we come down to life’s end through illness, we are 
usually in a fog of mental dimness. And then, if God wills 





our recovery, we return to the shore of life in a mental fog, 
and by the time our mind clears fully we are back in the 
thick of things. Thus even when we take a new lease on 
life after a serious illness, we have no very clear conception 
of how it looks at the edges. 

A few years ago, I shared a program with a Russian 
woman who had once been in a Soviet prison awaiting death. 
Every evening at a certain hour guards appeared at the door 
of the jail and called out the numbers of those who were 
to be shot that night. Following the calls the remaining 
prisoners could hear the crack of the rifles which meant 
death to their comrades. One night, this woman heard her 
number called. A moment or two later the command came, 
“As you were,” But for a few un- 
forgettable seconds that woman looked death in the face. 
After an experience like that, a person would know what 
it is to take a new lease on life. 

It is in the light of some such transition from death to life, 
that we must view the meaning of Paul’s words: “Walk in 
newness of life.” It involves several decisive changes in a 
person’s whole being. 

For one thing, it means a new sphere of life. As Herbert 
Spencer said, life is correspondence with environment. We 
react to our surroundings. The region in which we reside 
exerts an effect on our attitudes. The rooms in which we live 
have an influence on our outlook. The pictures on our walls 
not only reflect our taste but reaffirm it. We are a part of 
all that we have met. 

And sometimes to “walk in newness of life” means to walk 
out of our old physical environment. Sometimes a change of 
residence is desirable in order to escape from a house drenched 
with painful memories. Sometimes a change of work freshens 
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one’s faculties. And when a man is trying to reform a 
reprobate life into sobriety and stability, we know how im- 
portant it is that he leave his old baleful associations. 

But when we say that newness of life involves a new sphere 
of living, we mean something else than a mere change of 
environment. Where do we live? In answer to that question, 
we naturally give our mailing address. But several persons 
may reside at the same address and yet not live in the same 
sphere of life. There are some thirty or more families living 
in my apartment house, but we live in different spheres. One 
may be a musician, living in the realm of melodies and 
concerts and artist associations. Another may be a_ writer, 
living in the sphere of books and ideas and publishers. Another 
may be a businessman, living in the world of markets and 
merchandise and industry. In short, it is our interests rather 
than our residence which determine where we really live. 

And when Paul speaks of “walking in newness of life,” he 
means that we should move into a new realm of interests. 
move from the things of the flesh to the things of the spirit 
and from the things that are “seen and temporal” to the 
things that are “unseen and eternal.” That does not mean 
that we should become so other-worldly as to have no vital 
enjoyment or interest in the things of this world. But it means 
that we should not be conformed to this world, in bondage to 
its customs and comparisons and satisfactions. We should 
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By Ralph W, Sockman 
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develop a kind of indifference to material things which comes 
from knowing that our life does not depend on them. Such 
was the spirit of Dr. Edward Wilson of the Antarctic. De- 
spite his recurrent lung trouble, he made two expeditions to 
Antarctica, where the long marches brought anxiety to his 
loved ones. But through it all he carried a buoyant spirit. 
He wrote in one of his letters: “Look at life carelessly. The 
only things worth being disappointed in or worried about are 
in ourselves, not in externals.” That fine careless handling 
of life’s physical concerns was due to his realization that 
life does not depend too much on these. 

Dr. Wilson was no longer conformed to this world, but had 
been transformed by the renewing of his mind. He, like 
Paul, had experienced a transformation akin to that of the 
caterpillar in the chrysalis. The caterpillar is conformed to 
the earth crawling about with leaden slowness, limited by the 
contour of the objects on which it moves. But in the chrysalis 
it is changed to the butterfly which wings its way upward 
glorying in its independence of the ground from which it 
sprang. The butterfly, I should imagine, gets a better view 
of the earth than did the caterpillar, but its new medium 
is the air. Thus it enjoys both spheres. So with the man 
who moves into the new spiritual realm. He gets the best 
of both worlds. 

By contrast note the case of a man who remained con- 
formed to the earth. Sheila Kay Smith portrays such a one 
in her book, “Sussex Gorse.” This man, a farmer, spent his 
whole energy in gathering enough money to buy a bit of 
land which adjoined his farm. In the miserly process his 
home was destroyed, his family life broken up, and he him- 
self lost every streak of fineness. In the end he announced 
his complete satisfaction in words which sound the death- 
knell of his spirit. He said softly to himself: “I’ve won, and 
it’s been worthwhile; I’ve wanted a thing and I’ve got it. ... 
And when I die, I’ve lived so close to the earth all my days 
that I reckon I shan’t be afraid to be in it at last.” There 
is revealed a character which remained conformed to this 
world, never learning to walk in newness of life. About all 
you can say of such a person is, “Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” 

To walk in newness of life involves secondly a new ruling 
purpose and loyalty. It is an axiom of government that there 
must be a seat of sovereignty in every functioning body. In 
a nation there may be coordinate branches of government, 
but there must be some place where final authority rests. 
Otherwise there will be confusion and weakness. In the effort 
to effect a world organization of nations, the crux comes at 
this point of sovereignty. As long as each government reserves 
to itself the sole right to be the sovereign judge of its own 
acts, there can be no peace or stability. I am one of those 
who believe that the League of Nations, if it had been given 
sovereignty and sanctions, might have stopped the aggression 
in Manchukuo, and in Ethiopia, and thereby have prevented 
the breaks in the international dike which let in the flood 
of world war. Sovereignty is essential to peace and stability. 

And this is equally true in the life of an individual. Each 
of us has many secondary purposes. But there must be one 
sovereign purpose which integrates all the others. Each of 
us has many loyalties, loyalties to family, to community, to 
nation; but there must be one ruling loyalty to which all 
others are subordinate. Paul found his ruling purpose and 
loyalty in Christ. And it gave him a newness of life in 
several ways. 

For him and for us the sovereignty of Christ simplifies life 
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into its essentials. Each of us is a bundle of desires, and we 
live in a cluttered and competitive world. We want what we 
want when we want it. Hawkers call their wares to us from 
the booths of Vanity Fair. The result is that we are distracted 
by the multitudes of our desires. We run after the luxuries 
of living while we neglect the necessities of life. We value 
things because they are rare rather than because they are 
useful. Like Martha we are anxious about many things and 
fail to look with Mary for the one thing needful. How much 
we need to simplify our claimant desires by seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and then these other 
things will be added in the measure that we sincerely have 
need of them. 

Furthermore, this sovereign loyalty and purpose would give 
to us, as it gave to Paul, a new significance and sanctity to 
life. After Anthony Eden visited America in 1938, Walter 
Lippmann wrote in his column: “Mr. Eden said recently, as 
have many others, that what separates us from the totalitarian 
regimes is our belief that man does not belong to the State. 
That is true. But if we are to be clear about what that really 
means, we must say also what it is that man does belong to. 

“There are perhaps many different ways of saying it. But 
there is no better way of saying it than to say it as the 
authors of our liberties were accustomed to say it. They said 
that man belonged to his Creator, and that since he was, 
therefore, an immortal soul, he possessed inalienable rights as 
a person which no power on earth had the right to violate.” 

Mr. Lippmann rightly revealed that this reverence for indi- 
vidual personality, which is the keystone of democracy, must 
rest on a religious foundation. We must feel that we belong 
to God or we shall give ourselves away to some dictator who 
demands us. We must have a sovereign loyalty to God in 
Christ or we shall surrender to lesser loyalties. 

And now when a man moves into a new sphere of highest 
interests with this sovereign purpose and loyalty, he gets a 
third element which belongs to what Paul calls “newness of 
life.’ And this third thing is a new vitality. When we give 
the best we have to the highest we know, it is amazing how 
that highest heightens our best. We are surprised by the 
power which it pulls out of us. On an English tombstone, there 
is this epitaph to a worthy woman: “She hath done what she 
couldn’t.” We are able to do “exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think according to the power that worketh 
in us.” 

Part of this power is due to concentration. When we can 
say with Paul, “This one thing I do,” we channel the stream 
of our energy into a mill-race which turns the wheels of power. 
We shut off the dissipating side issues. 

And then if we go on with Paul to say, “This one thing I 
do, forgetting the things that are behind,” we increase our 
strength still more. We are then following the principle which 
engineers have put into our airplanes. The planes are built 
with blunt noses and tapering tails, for the head-on resistance 
of the air does not retard as much as the suction at the rear. 
So it is with us. We are hindered not so much by the head-on 
resistance of the elements which oppose us, as by the suction 
of remorse and regret which slows us down from the rear. 
Therefore, like Paul, we should streamline our minds. So many 
people are trying to streamline their bodies, but their minds 
remain flabby and heavy. How much new vitality it would 
give us if we would condition our minds by concentration on 
essentials and reduce our memories by letting bygones be 
bygones and leaving our remorse and regrets to a forgiving 
Heavenly Father. 

And when “forgetting the things that are behind,” we “press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus,” there comes into our lives a new “power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness,” something which 
pours its potency into us as the light of the sun pours its 
power into the leaf of the plant, something ineffable which 
we cannot define or fully describe, something we call “grace,” 
but something which made Paul feel invincible, so that he 
cried out, “I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
ene?) me.” (Continued on page 49) 
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R. STEPHEN CHANDLER was restless tonight. He 
laid aside his book and turned on the newscast. He half- 
listened, shaking his head over the foreign situation. With a 
sudden motion he clipped off the commentator’s words. He 
took a turn about his room, It was a big room, masculine in 
detail of furnishings. 

Now and then he paused to study some object on wall or 
chest or dresser. He stood in front of a picture for a long 
moment before he realized that it was carrying him back to 
vivid scenes. He remembered the day he had taken the picture. 
It had been on Kitty’s nineteenth birthday. 

It was a bright day, and her hair had looked almost red in 
the sunshine. The soft blue sweater was the color of her eyes 
—strange how he remembered that. Kitty’s lips in the picture 
had curved upward from sheer force of habit. 


[CONCLUSION] 
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She flew across the room and looked through the curtains. There he was, 
tall, hatless, with the sun shining down on his dark hair. “Come down, 


Kitl’ he called. “Il have something | want to ask you.” 


Ww 
Wystrator PHIL BERRY 


The revelation that his heart had made to him the night that 
Kit came home from Chicago, had never left his mind. He had 
avoided seeing her as much as possible, and yet attend to his 
duties at the hospital which lately had left him increasingly 
busy. 

During the necessary encounters with Katherine, he man- 
aged a stiff little smile, and tried to act normally. Yet, even 
the patients had noticed his sudden bruskness. They could 
not know that Stephen was going through a great emotional 
strain. 

I am a man of honor. I have asked Rosalind to be my wife 
and she has accepted my proposal. I have loved Kitty, per- 
haps for all these years, without realizing it. It is too late, and 
I shall have to keep her out of my thoughts—this was his 
decision. 

He had set himself a more difficult task than he had imagined 
possible. She was everywhere. If he lingered a moment over 
the luncheon table with the other staff doctors, she was apt to 
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MORNING 
OF THE YEAR 






Let us arise and buckle on the shining 

Shield of faith, and make our armor strong. 
This is the morning with the year before us, 
Let us chose well our gallant marching song. 
Let us be glad and confident, and grateful 
That hitherto we have been wisely led; 

Let us be courageous this bright morning 
Although an unknown path lies out ahead. 


Le us be kind to other comrades starting 
Upon a strange, perhaps bewildering, way. 
Let us reach out a hand to help the frightened 
Shrinking ones upon the road to-day; 

Let us heed well the golden bugle blowing 
Far on the hills like some clear pealing bell, 
Assuring us that if we bravely follow 

The Captain of our souls, all will be well! 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 
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appear with one or two other nurses. Or if not, he found 
himself watching for her, and waiting. 

This week he had to perform two operations, and it was 
only through sheer will power that he had maintained his 
composure when she came in to assist. 

Rosalind had gone back to Baltimore the same week that 
Katherine arrived from Chicago. Katherine did not see her, 
being occupied with the polio patient. She felt rather than saw 
Stephen’s stiff formality. Not once during the following month 
did she have any opportunity to meet him for a personal 
conversation. 

They had a talk about her work in Chicago as he had asked, 
but it had been postponed to a day in the second week, rather 
than her first Monday back in the hospital. At the last mo- 
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ment, he had called in the Head Nurse, Miss Wilmot, and two 
of the internes. 

Katherine’s education in polio treatment had been put to an 
immediate test, and they found that it was not just theory— 
but practical and applicable. At the end of the third week, 
they knew that the infantile paralysis patient would not be a 
cripple, and they, for the first time, were rid of the dread that 
had always accompanied the registration of a poliomyelitis case. 

Winter was delayed. Fall was procrastinating beautifully 
about leaving, and lingered on colorfully. One Sunday late in 
the next month, Katherine decided to take the bus out to the 
edge of town and walk the rest of the distance to Orchard 
Acres, for the exercise. 

She had walked a mile, scuffing her sturdy brown walking 
shoes through the fallen leaves, and striding along, shoulders 
back, head bare. Now and then a car would stop beside her 
and ask if she wanted a ride, but she declined. 

She had not heard his car stop, nor did she know that 
Stephen was near, until she heard his deep voice, “Would you 
like a ride, Kit?” 

He held the door open for her, as he had so many dozens of 
times in the past. “Beautiful day,” she offered getting in 
beside him. 

“Yes. Lovely. Walking for the exercise?” 

Stilted conversation. Katherine’s throat felt choked, and 
her words sounded stiff and cold. She stole a glance at Ste- 
phen, but his eyes were glued to the ribbon of macadam. 

In another moment he would be turning in at Orchard 
Acres, and this precious time would be gone. She wished she 
could speak with lightness, and was furious with herself for 
not being able to do so. 

“Here we are,” Stephen said, turning into the drive. The 
brightness of the day was suddenly gone as if the sun had 
disappeared. 

What was wrong with Stephen? Had she displeased him? 
He was formal and cold with her. She had hardly seen him 
lately except while on duty. Everyone was saying that he was 
working too hard. He was very concerned 
responsibility as Chief of Staff. 

Bill Gregory and Peggy had remarked about it only last 
night, and Bill with his customary frankness had said, “He’d 
better slacken up a bit. No use killing oneself in the first 
year of harness.” 

Now Katherine said, “Thank you, Stephen. Won’t you 
come in?” 

“For only a moment. I want to see Grand and your 
father. I haven’t checked up for sometime. When a man gets 
as old as Grand, he needs some looking after—not that 
there’s anything wrong with him. He’s a pistol!” 

He’s a “pistol!” Hank’s slang word. 

The smell of roasting chicken and chocolate cake was in 
the front hall and Stephen felt all the old ties pulling at him. 
What fun to toss his hat on the hall table, and stay for dinner. 
But that privilege was too tempting. 

“You must stay for dinner,” said Susan Carson, bustling 
in to welcome them. “Katherine, your hands are downright 
cold! Child, come over to the fireplace.” 

“Good to see you, Stephen,” Henry Carson said from his 
chair. “Draw up a rocker and tell me what’s happened since 
we saw you last. You haven’t been over all week.” 

“Stephen’s working too hard,” said Katherine, shifting in 
front of the snapping logs, to warm her back. 

“Now, Stevie, you better take it easy, Lad.” Grand 
cautioned. “ Course,” he mused, “it’s fine for a man to be 
ambitious—” 

Katherine and Stephen broke into light laughter. There 
was Grand, going off on a tangent with his philosophy. If 
stars were loaves ... But, thought Steve, stars are not loaves. 
Stars are distant and elusive. 

Dianthe clattered down the stairs, in sport sweater, skirt 
and heavy brogans. Stephen was startled. She was looking 
more and more like Katherine every time he saw her. Right 
now, she must be about the age of her sister when Kit nailed 
the sign up on the old sycamore, the day her father was hurt. 


over his new 








“Hello, you two,” she cried in ecstasy. 
Everything was important to Dianthe in 
this stage of development. Stephen now 
knew a great deal more about adolescence 
than he had when Kit was her age He 
wondered if Kit had been this romantic, 
this ecstatic, this seeking. 

Dianthe kissed her sister and shook 
hands solemnly with Stephen. He knew 
suddenly why she looked older. Dianthe 
had her hair combed high in a pompa- 
dour and rolled over her ears. It was 
incongruous with her little-girl sweater 
and skirt. That lovely hair should be 
waving down over her shoulders, and 
looped out of her violet eyes with a 
bright ribbon. 
dinner. 


Stephen did not stay for 


“Mother,” he explained, “is expecting 
3. Onn . . rTM 
me.” They did not urge him. Things 


had changed in the Chandler household, 
since the death of his father. Bruce 
Douglas came downstairs before Stephen 
left. They shook hands. Bruce smiled 
at Katherine. 

“T’ve seen so little of you, Kitty,” he 
said, “since your return.” It was true. 
He had missed her first week-end, by 
being out of town with his football team, 
and she had not spent an entire week- 
end at home since. 

Bruce saw her eyes following Stephen. 
She’s still in love with him, he thought, 
as he flushed guiltily when she noticed 
that he was watching her. 


She went upstairs with Dianthe, then, 
to change into a blue crepe dress, and to 
run a comb through her windblown hair. 
Just the few short minutes with Stephen 
had changed her. Her eyes were brilliant, 
her face had a soft, shining look. 


This stayed with her throughout the 
next week, and then sadness settled 
upon her once more. I can’t go on like 
this, she told herself. I have to get out 
more and put Stephen not only out of 
my mind, but out of my heart. 

She deliberately gave Bruce Douglas 
a chance to ask her to go out with him, 
the next week-end. For three weeks 
then, she saw more of Bruce. He took 
her to the annual football banquet, and 
the students applauded as they entered 
the large dining hall, so gaily bedecked 
in blue and gold. He took her out to din- 
ner twice and to church one Sunday 
morning. 

Katherine’s eyes were feverishly bright, 
as she noticed Stephen and his mother 
in the Chandler pew. She never knew 
that Stephen watched her very closely. 
He could not keep his eyes off that 
proud little head carried so high. He was 
saying to himself, “She deserves better 
than Douglas. Yet why should I say 
that? He’s as good a man as any, and 
there are none good enough for Kit Car- 
son.” He jerked himself back to the 
sermon. 

But his mind kept wandering. Kitty 





Stephen had no feeling as the words were read to him, and he hung up the receiver mechanically. He 


had not written the message down. There was no need to do so, he would remember it a long time. 





bending over a flushed child, taking tem- 
peratures. Kitty in nurse’s uniform, with 
that little white cap which always seemed 
to tilt rakishly over her curls. 

I should be thinking of Rosalind, he 
berated himself. “When morning gilds 
the skies . . .” Stephen picked up his 
hymn book, opened it and held it for 
his mother. 

They spoke to the Carson family as 
they went out into the December day. Ii 
was bright with sunshine. Bells were 
ringing in the distance. 

Stephen tuned in the newscast after 
the midday meal. His mother had gone 
upstairs to rest. He dozed there in the 
warmth of the fire, thinking more of Kit, 
than of the commentator’s words. 

He did not hear the telephone ring, 
and was presently aware that he was be- 
ing summoned to answer it. It was a 
telegram from Baltimore. Stephen had 
no feeling as the words were read to him, 
and he hung the receiver up mechanical- 
ly. He had not written the message 
down. There was no need to do that, for 
he would remember it for a long time. 
Rosalind was releasing him or rather, her 
marriage the day before had. He knew 
the man she had married. Baltimore 
and Rosalind seemed very far away. 

The next thing he was aware of was 
himself walking bareheaded through the 
fields to the Carson house. The snow 
which had fallen during the night had 
melted in the warmth of the sun, and 
he picked his way éarefully. 

Katherine was seated in front of her 
dressing table when she heard the old fa- 
miliar whistle, ‘“Bob-white, bob-white!” 
Her heart thudded. “Stevie,” she whis 
pered. Then she heard a rain of gravel 
against the window. 

She flew across the room and looked 
out through the curtains. There he was, 
tall, hatless, with the sun shining down 
on his dark hair. Just looking at him, 
and hearing the old whistle left her weak 
and trembling. She knelt beside the 
window and raised the sash. “Yes, 
Stevie,” she said, never realizing that 
the endearing name had slipped out. 

“Come down, Kit!” he called. “I have 
something I want to ask you.” 

She threw an old tweed coat over her 
shoulders and joined him at the side 
door. She found the old Stephen. The 
smile was back in his eyes, his expres- 
sion had relaxed. She said, “Yes, 
Stephen?” 

But he answered, “Not right here, 
Kitty. Come along with me.” He hooked 
his hand through her arm and guided 
her toward the well. “This,” he said 
softly, “is the place where I first knew, 
Kit.” 

“Knew?” But sudden revealing light 
was in her blue eyes. 

He pinioned her arms against the 
rustic old frame, and said without fal- 
tering, “That I loved you. Will you 
marry me, Kit?” 

Tue Enp. 
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l.. found out that you need more than a 
human hand to get you up when you’re as far 
gone as | was. There’s only one hand that will 
do it, and that’s the Hand of God.” 


you hein 
what I mean 


BY BILL BLAKE 
at told to 


SPENCER DURYEA 
Ww 


WAS born wrong. If you don’t-get what I mean, I'll put 
it like the boys along the Bowery put it: “There were two 
strikes on Bill the night he was born. He never had a chance.” 
That’s about right; I never had but one chance in my whole 
life, and I’m sixty-two today. I’m five-foot-two today, and 
some of my old bosom pals along The Street tell me I’m all 
man, but honestly, I’ve only been a man for a little over a 
year. You'll get what I mean when I tell you my story. 

I was born in a dirty little furnished room on Christy Street 
at 6:30 in the morning, on the same night the old Bowery 
Theatre burned up. No, I don’t remember that fire, since I 
was too young at the time to remember anything, but I do 
remember the fires that reached out for me and burned and 
scorched and marked me, all the rest of my life. I was born 
in a fire, a block from the Bowery, and I’ve lived on the Bow- 
ery all my life—sort of a prisoner without chains, if you 
know what I’m driving at. Just couldn’t get away from it. 
Didn’t want to get away from it. Didn’t have much of a 
chance of getting away. You see, my mother was a drunk. 

She drank whiskey like you folks drink water. She scrubbed 
floors and washed stairs and laundry and she lived in filth all 
her life and seemed to like it. She never kept a job for very 
long; a drunken woman is the last woman any employer wants 
around his place, so she was hired and fired so often nobody 
could ever keep track of it. And she spent every cent she 
could borrow, beg, earn or steal, for liquor. Oh, she tried to 
break away from it; she even prayed God to help her, but she 
just didn’t have what it takes to break away from booze. 
Many’s the time she took me by the hand and went around 
to the Gospel Tabernacle; she’d go to the altar-rail and ery 
and sign the pledge—and within forty-eight hours she’d be 
stone drunk again. But give her credit for trying, won’t you? 
I do. I honor her as—a praying mother. 

My father tried his best to make the home decent, but— 
what could he do? He was a shoemaker and he worked hard 
and he seldom touched the stuff in those days, himself, and 
I’ve seen him so ashamed of my mother that he wanted to 
die. He always made me come home to that furnished room 
by nine o’clock at night. It was just a furnished room; I slept 
on the floor. I’ve been sleeping on the floor, or on alley pave- 
ments, most of my life. But my father tried. 

We moved pretty often; we could never stay in one place 
more than six weeks or so at a time, with mother the way she 
was. She’d go on screaming drunks, and the neighbors just 
wouldn’t stand for it. We never could move into a decent flat 
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or apartment; we even moved once right 
into the red-light district. Nights, I’d 
sleep on the floor; days, I ran the streets. 

What streets they were, in those days! 
Full of hoodlums, bums, drunks and 
thieves. The drunks then were mostly 
soldiers and sailors; that isn’t true any 
more. I knew them all, for I spent a lot 
of time with them. Never went to school, 
much. By the time I was seven, I was 
rustling beer and whiskey for my mother 
from the saloons along the Bowery, and 
by the time I was ten I had the best 
record for playing hookey from school of 
any kid in the neighborhood. Mother 
didn’t care and father didn’t know, so I 
just didn’t go to school. 

I had my first drink of whiskey at 
seventeen. It was straight whiskey, and 
I poured it down and never even coughed. 
The barkeeper looked at me and said, 
“You’ve got some stomach, kid. You 
can handle it. Have another one?” I 
had another one. I had plenty after that, 
and I got to like it. Seemed natural to 
drink, if you get what I mean. The stuff 
cost only five cents a shot in those days, 
and it was better whiskey that you get 
now for half a dollar. Whiskey today is 
doped; it puts you to sleep. Whiskey 
then was pure fire; it made you feel as 


strong as a prizefighter, and twice as 
foolish. 
Things got no better, fast, as I grew 


up. My mother began to get old and 
wrinkled and more dirty. I came around 
a corner one afternoon and saw a crowd 


around a pushcart. In those days, there 
weren’t any patrol wagons; the cops 


would just commandeer a pushcart when 
they found a drunk, load him into it and 
push him through the streets to the sta- 
tion. Well, I came around this corner 
and saw a crowd around a cart, and the 
cops were trying to get a drunk up into 
it. I squeezed in through the crowd up 
to where I could see better—and I saw 
my own mother dead drunk on the pave- 
ment. I don’t think I ever felt so bad. 
I ran up to the cop and yelled, “Listen, 
Mister. That’s my mother. Have a 
heart, will you? Don’t lock her up. [ll 
get her off the street.” The cop was a 
big burly Irishman, but he had a heart. 
He looked at me, shook his head and 
said, “Okay, kid. Where do you live? 
I'll help you.” 

That’s what I mean when I say I 
never had much of a chance. That’s the 
environment I lived’ in, and a lot of 


smart college professors say you just 
can’t beat an environment. It sort of 


warps you, sort of makes you what you 
are. It made me a thief before I was ten 
years old. You see, with mother drink- 
ing up all the money we had, there wasn’t 
anything to eat. I'd come home and 
she’d be “out,” and there wouldn’t even 
be a crust of bread around the place for 
me to eat. So what did I do? I stole. 
What would you have done, if you’d 
lived there? I stole food to eat. I'd 
sneak up behind a bakery-wagon, un- 
latch the door, swipe a pie and run for 


my life. I’d swipe bottles of soda water 
off those big open trucks that run 
through the streets. It was a cinch. I 
never got caught. I never did spend a 
day in jail, though I guess I deserved it. 
But I had to eat, didn’t I? 

Well, when I got long pants on, I got 
a job. It was a job rigging up clothes- 
lines in backyards. I was a clothesline 
man for twenty years; I could make $1.50 
or $2.00 a day doing that; I could go up 
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Auy Od Clothes? 
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Not too old, for they must give pro- 
tection against the cold wintry wind, 
and not too shabby, for they must make 
a man look respectable when he tries to 
get a job. Look into your wardrobe 
today, for there are many men well up 
in years whose shoes are practically 
without soles and whose clothes are 
mostly holes. 

A suit of warm underwear, a pair 
of strong shoes, an overcoat can mean 
life instead of death—a job instead of 
charity. 

Make up a bundle TODAY and send 


it prepaid express or parcel post to 


GEORGE BOLTON 
Bowery Mission 


227 ee New York City 2 
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those poles like a monkey, and even when 
I was half drunk I'd never fall off. Then 
I got a job with a cooperage firm over in 
Brooklyn, and I made out pretty well 
until booze got the best of me and I got 
fired. Made a lot of money on the side, 
on that job: The foreman let me in on a 
racket. We’d go up to one of the labor- 
ers and tell him he’d have to take the 
next day off. Then, when his pay en- 
velope came through, we’d take out the 
pay he should have gotten for that day 
off (we never told the boss he’d been off 


the job), take out that day’s pay and 
pocket it, and give him the rest in an 
empty pay envelope we’d snitched from 
the front office. That made me a thief, I 
guess, a grade above the pie-wagon va- 
riety of thief. But I didn’t care. I didn’t 
seem to have much to live for, when I 
went home to that furnished room, every 
night. 

Then I got in with the Monk East- 
man gang. You people who live around 
New York will remember Monk East- 
man; he was one of the toughtest gang- 
sters in Manhattan, and he ran one of 
the toughest gangs. We’d beat up a man 
on order, for anything from ten to fifty 
dollars. Beat the life almost out of him. 
It paid pretty well for I learned how to 
collect twice. We’d get an order to beat 
up a guy; we’d go to him and say, 
“You’re in for it, Mister. We got to beat 
you to a pulp.” He’d whine and plead, 
and we'd say, “All right, how much is it 
worth to you if we leave you alone?” 
He’d probably pay us ten or twenty dol- 
lars. We'd bandage him all up, smear 
him with ketchup (to represent blood) 
give him a cane to limp on, and make 
him walk past the fellow who was paying 
us to beat him up. It was quite a racket. 
I only quit it because the gang was final- 
ly broken up by the cops. I quit just in 
time. I was only sixteen or seventeen, 
then. Pretty young, wasn’t I? 

I got to drinking more and more, and 
I began to make regular trips to the hos- 
pital, to get over my sprees. They usual- 
ly took me to Gouverneur Hospital; 
honest. I had a bed reserved over there, 
just for my own special use. One doctor 
got to know me pretty well. He took 
down a lot of stuff about my mother, 
and about the place I lived in, and one 
day he said, “Too bad, fellow. You’re 
hopeless. You’re a drunk, and you'll be 
a drunk until you die. It’s physical, with 
you; you inherited it from your mother, 
and you can’t get the best of it. Why 
don’t you go out and shoot yourself?” 
That’s what the medical profession said. 
And the medical profession is usually 
right. Usually! 

One night along about this time I went 
over to Brooklyn to play my guitar in 
the streets; I picked up a little money 
that way. It was Christmas Eve, and I 
didn’t want to stay in that furnished 
room. So I went to Brooklyn and had a 
good time, and I came back home along 
about midnight. When I turned our cor- 
ner I smelled smoke; there were a lot of 
fire engines around, and I saw right off 
that they were in front of my house. It 
had been our house! When I tried to get 
through the fire lines a cop grabbed me; 
he was going to let me have it when he 
saw I was crying. When I told him I 
lived there (the house was just a pile of 
ashes) he said: “You’d better go over 
to the hospital, son. There’s a man over 
there just barely alive and that’s all. 
Hurry up.” I asked if there was a woman 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 1 


ALL OVER AGAIN 
“SO HE MADE IT AGAIN’ 
READ JEREMIAH 18:1-10 





{ 


Tuere is, aS one commentator says, a 
good deal of gospel in this scene at the 
potter’s house. The potter was molding 
a piece of clay and it became marred in 
the making, so he decided to remake it, 
to fashion it all over again. And Jere- 
miah knew that God was able and willing 
to make things new; to snatch victory 
from defeat. Then there is the story of 
that other prophet who failed, the prophet 
Jonah. But failure was not the final word. 
Let us read on: “And the word of the 
Lord came unto Jonah the second time.” 
We enter the New Year with the knowl- 
edge that, by the grace of God, we can 
start all over again. 


Lord make us glad in the knowledge 
that Thou dost outlive the passing gen- 
erations of men and that with Thee there 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning. 
Amen. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 2 


SHARING EACH OTHER’S JOYS 
“THAT I MIGHT BE PARTAKER” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 9:20-27 


A uapy refused to go to a shower 
given for a young friend. “I do not care 
for these congratulations,” she said, “but 
if she is ever in trouble and needs a 
friend, I'll be right there.” We think that 
is a wrong attitude. We must learn to 
share the joys of our friends as well as 
their sorrows. Probably it is just as great 
a test of our friendship as standing by 
them in their griefs. That was good ad- 
vice given by the Apostle Paul to the 
Roman Christians: “Rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.” 


Lord, Thou art the fountain of all ex- 
cellence, the Father of all mercies and the 
God of all grace and goodness. Amen. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3 | 


AN EDITOR’S WISE 

“WHEN HE WAS REVILED, 
AGAIN” 

READ I PETER 2:18-25 


SomEONE wrote to an editor asking 
how to deal with cranks in the church, 
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with people who opposed everything and g 


were constantly on the ‘‘outs” with other 
members. We very much liked the edi- 
tor’s advice. Here it is: “Never be un- 
kind to anyone—not even a crank. When 
you are about to attack someone who 
has annoyed you, look before you strike, 
and when you see what you are about to 
do, you won't do it. In attacking a crank 
you may be striking a wounded animal. 
Be kind, be patient.” 


Lord, may Thy love be so shed abroad 
in our hearts that Thy peace and patience 
may possess us. Amen. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4 } 


THE SOUL’S TESTING HOUR 
“HE ANSWERED HER NOT A WORD” 
READ MATTHEW 15:22-28 


Marruew tells of a woman of 
Canaan who traveled far to seek the aid 
of Jesus for her daughter, who was sorely 
afflicted. When she did get to where He 
was, we read: “He answered her pot a 
word.” That surely is the soul’s testing 
hour; when help is sought and none seems 
obtainable. When in spite of our prayers 
and entreaties there appears to be “a 
divine indifference.” Jesus did bring 
blessing to this woman but it is the 
period of waiting that causes some people 
to complain, as Thomas Carlyle did: 
“God sits in heaven and does nothing.” 


Lord, we do not understand all Thy 
dealings with us but we do know that 
Thou art altogether wise and good. Amen. 


{| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5 } 


BASIS OF A HAPPY HOME 
“MARRIAGE IS HONORABLE IN ALL” 
READ HEBREWS 13 


Every once in a while we pick up a 
magazine with an article entitled: “Is 
Marriage a Failure?” The prevalence of 
divorce has caused many thoughtful peo- 
ple to seriously ask this question. We 
agree with James L. Gordon, who said: 
“Marriage is a failure when manhood is 
a failure—the best interests of the home 
require that when a young man leads his 
bride to the altar he shall place upon the 
marriage altar as spotless a life as he 
expects from the one he has chosen to be 
the companion of his joys and sorrows.” 


Lord, Thy presence can sweeten every 
human relationship and bless every home. 
Amen. 


| THURSDAY, JANUARY 6 } 


THE WEEKDAY AS A TEST 
“HE SHALL DRINK OF THE BROOK” 
READ PSALM 110 


There used to be a song with the 
line: “Every day will be Sunday by and 
by.” But when Sunday seems a blessed 
day with its rest and meetings, and Mon- 
day seems a lamentable failure, it is be- 
cause we have not kept in mind the true 
relationship between them. “Religion is 
not a luxury, it is a necessity and it is 
to qualify us for life. Monday also is a 
holy day. We are not called on weekdays 
to a world where God is not. If we have 
seen God in the sanctuary we shall also 
see him in the lives of men and women 
we meet every day.” 


Lord, Thou hast created within us a 
great hunger and thirst and Thou alone 
canst satisfy our longings. Amen. 


| FRIDAY, JANUARY 7 | 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN 
“OUR EARTHLY HOUSE” 
READ 2 CORINTHIANS 5:1-10 


GerorcE MACDONALD, the novel- 
ist, was once asked if man had a soul. 
He replied, ‘Man is a soul and has a 
body.” Scientists agree that bodies con- 
tinually change. In the course of a life- 
time of seventy years one would have ten 
bodies, for bone, blood, and muscle do 
not remain the same but are always 
changing. “What the shell is to the nut; 
what the skin is to an orange; what the 
glove is to the hand; what the casket is 
to the jewel—that the body is to the 
soul.” The body perishes because it is 
the house we live in; the soul lives for- 
ever. 


Lord, the’ instinct for home draws us 
to Thee; may we find ourselves at last, 
safe in Thy keeping. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, JANUARY 8 } 


THE SOURCE OF ALL HAPPINESS 
“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING” 
READ PSALM 30 


Tuere is, as a modern writer says, a 
great “Freemasonry of sgrrow.” There 
are so many whom life has left halt and 
maimed. They pass through life, “as a 
man would walk over a path of broken 
bottles with bare feet.” Everything seems 
to hurt them and cause pain; life be- 
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comes not harmony but a discord. After y And you are no longer here to utter a W and crawl with the crowd. Be downright, 


awhile they draw down the blinds and 
retreat within themselves. It is our great 
privilege to tell such people of the Gospel 
of Jesus which alone can lift men out 
of doubt and despondency; can take away 
the spirit of heaviness and give them the 
garment of praise. 


Lord, Thou alone art the source of all 
abiding consolation and in Thee only, do 
we find our hope. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JANUARY 9 i 


OUR UNSEEN ENVIRONMENT 
“OPEN HIS EYES THAT HE MAY SEE” 
READ 2 KINGS 6:8-17 


Waen Elisha was at Dothan sur- 
rounded by the hostile Syrian army his 
young manservant became panic-stricken 
and cried out with fear, “Alas, my master, 
what shall we do?” Elisha fell upon his 
knees and said: “Lord, I pray Thee, open 
his eyes that he may see.” And when his 
eyes were opened the young man saw, 
and behold, “the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha.” There is an old saying that they 
who live longest see most. It is not 
always true. What we see largely depends 
upon ourselves. We see what we have 
eyes to see. 


Lord, open our cyes that we may behold 
wondrous things in Thy law. Amen. 


{ __ MONDAY, JANUARY 10 } 


@ 
THE HEART OF A PRESIDENT 
“A LOVER OF GOOD MEN” 
READ TITUS 1 


Wuew the will of President McKinley 
was read the first clause ran: “My mother 
shall be made comfortable.” The writer 
has a clerical friend who once had a few 
minutes’ conversation with President Mc- 
Kinley. Noticing the clerical collar, the 
President said: ““My minister is a great 
man; not a big man physically, but from 
the chin up he is one of the biggest men 
in the world.” This man was deeply im- 
pressed with these words. He said: “The 
President only had time for a few words 
but he spent it praising his minister!” 


Lord, we bless Thee because we have 
seen so much of Thy spirit reflected in 
the lives of men and women around us. 
Amen. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY I1 


CARLYLE AND HIS MOTHER 
“BEHOLD THY MOTHER” 
READ JOHN 19:25-27 


Yesterpay we wrote of William 
McKinley and his mother. The mother 
of Thomas Carlyle learned to write when 
she was seventy in order that she might 
correspond with her famous son. Years 
after her death, Carlyle wrote these 
pathetic lines: ‘Oh, pious mother, as kind, 
good, brave and truthful a soul as was 
ever found in this world, your poor 
Tom has fallen in his sad _ pilgrimage, 
very lonely, very lame and very broken. 


—o 








| Witiram Lloyd Garrison 


kind word of help and cheer, but from the 
grave you bid me trust in God.” 


We thank Thee, Lord, that life is so 
rich in sweet fellowships; that there are 
so many ministering angels of Thine. 
Amen. 


{| WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 } 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST 
“MY DISCIPLES” 
READ JOHN 15:1-10 


A GOOD deal of discouragement would 
be spared many good people if they un- 
derstood that growth in grace is a law of 
the Christian life. The word disciple 
really means pupil, so that Jesus said to 
his earliest followers: “Ye are my pu- 
pils.’” No matter whether his years in 
that school are few or many, the disciple 
will always be learning. For some there 
will be slow development, for the casting 
out of tempers and dispositions alien to 
the Christian life is often a long and 
difficult task. But it is a path worn by 
the tread of countless feet. 


Lord, Thou art not angry with us be- 
cause of our ignorance and our sins; Thy 
mercy is boundless as the sea. Amen. 


[_ THURSDAY, JANUARY 13] 


A PROPHET’S DEPRESSION 


“AND I, EVEN I ONLY, AM LEFT” 
READ I KINGS 19:4-18 


History shows that the bravest and 
godliest men who ever lived have been 
occasionally subject to depression—in 
some cases they bordered on despair. But 
those moods were not permanent. They 
emerged as Elijah did from his sense of 
defeat. It was of such people that Brown- 
ing sang: 


One who never turned his back, but 
Marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph. 

Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to 
Fight better 
Sleep to wake. 


Lord, teach us that there can bé no 
defeat for any righteous cause; save us 
from rebellion and despair. In Christ's 
name, Amen. 


{ 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14 ff 


TAKE A FIRM_STAND 
“YE CANNOT SERVE GOD AND MAMMON” 
READ LUKE 16:9-17 


once said: 
“T will not excuse, I will not equivocate, 
T will not retreat an inch, and I will be 
heard.” . Those were brave words, espe- 
cially when we remember the circum- 
stances under which they were uttered. 
He was advocating a noble cause but he 
was lonely and savagely attacked. He 
was lonely because he was lofty. He had 
settled convictions and he stood by them. 
“TJ would rather stand alone than creép 


| 
| 








be upright, be outright.” 


We humble ourselves before Thee, 0 
God, and we remember that where much 
is given, much is required. Amen. 


| SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 _| 


THE TEST OF LIFE 
“THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 12 


Once the famous writer Arthur C, 
Benson, son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, looked back over a very serious 
illness when his life had been despaired 
of and he wrote: “In that hour I cared 
absolutely nothing for any personal suc- 
cess; nothing for any small position I had 
attained, nothing for the books I had 
written. What alone comforted me was 
the thought that I had helped some poor 
pilgrim and by the grace of God had been 
able to make his way easier, straighter 
and smoother.” Which reminds us of 
something Dr. Hugh Black wrote: “Death 
is the inevitable test of life.” 


Guide us, O God, until at last in the 
assembly of Thy saints we may rest for- 
evermore, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JANUARY 16 __ I 


AT THE MAST 
“HE GAVE ONE TALENT” 
_ READ MATTHEW 25:14-30 


Tuar great physical and spiritual giant, 
Phillips Brooks, once said: “t would like 
to have been captain of a great ocean 
liner.” That is not hard to believe. He 
was a born leader of men and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine him in any cther role. 
Yet a very large number of us must work 
in much humbler ways. John T. Mc- 
Farland once expressed this in a poem, 
one stanza of which we quote: 


Not on the bridge but at the mast, 
I sail o’er this far-streaming sea; 
I will arrive; enough for me 

My Captain’s smile and words at last. 


Lord, may we learn in whatsoever state 
we find ourselves, there to serve Thee 
in lowliness of mind. Amen. 


[__ MONDAY, JANUARY 17 _] 


LIKE A WATERED GARDEN 
“SANG PRAISES UNTO GOD” 
READ ACTS 16:19-31 


One of the earliest followers of John 
Wesley was a Yorkshireman named John 
Nelson. He left his blacksmith’s anvil 
and began to preach the gospel through- 
out England. Few men suffered more for 
Christ even in those days of bitter perse- 
cution. On one occasion he was impris- 
oned in a filthy, evil-smelling dungeon. 
This is how he described that experience: 
“My soul was as a watered garden, and 1 
could sing praises to God all day long. 
He turned my captivity into joy and 
made me to rest on boards as on a bed 
of down.” 
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Lord, we thank Thee for all the com- 
pensations of sorrow and grief; for the 
silver linings to all our clouds. Amen. 





RELIGION AND CHEERFULNESS 
“WITH SONGS AND EVERLASTING JOY” 
READ ISAIAH 35 


W: RECENTLY heard a man say that 
he was prejudiced against a_ certain 
clergyman because he was so cheerful. 
He thought a servant of God ought to 
regard cheerfulness as a sign of the 
superficial and the insincere. We dis- 
agree with him. That attitude is a left- 
over from the dark ages when men 
thought that God begrudged them hap- 
piness and they entered into monasteries 
and the women withdrew into convents 
so that they might remain unspotted from 
the world. But what about this blessed 
promise: “Sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away”? 


Lord, we confess our sins to Thee, 
especially our gloom and despondency; 
may we turn our faces to Thy blessed 
light. Amen. 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19 | 


THE BEST ARGUMENT FOR CHRIST 
“WITHOUT THE WORD” 
READ I PETER 3:1-7 


How much lasting good is accomplished 
for religion by argument? We often won- 
der. We have heard—and taken part in— 
heated discussions on board ship, on rail- 
way trains and in countless other places. 
There was generally more heat than light 
and frequently tempers were aroused and 
prejudices became more deep-seated than 
ever. Paul had a wise word to say to 
Christian women who were wedded to 
unbelievers. He laid the emphasis upon 
the influence of good living; the husbands 
should be won over, he said, “without the 
word,” that is, without controversy. 


Lord, give us light to see Thy path 
and may we have grace to follow where 
duty calls us. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 


INNER RESOURCES 
“T AM THE BREAD OF LIFE” 
READ JOHN 6:41-58 


Dwicsr L. MOODY once said that 
he had seen so many men make shipwreck 
of faith in mature life that he prayed that 
God would save him from making a fool 
of himself in his old age. The truth is 
that many people forget that conversion 
is but a beginning and the New Testa- 
ment has many warnings against smug- 
ness and complacency. A healthy spiritual 
life cannot be maintained without prayer 
and Bible study. Men seldom, if ever, 
fall into sin suddenly. They fall when 
inner resources have crumbled; when the 
means of grace have been neglected. 


Revive Thy work of grace in our hearts, 
O God, and deliver us from all evil. For 
Thy Name’s sake. Amen. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ill You Be a “Spiritual Mother” 
To a Soldier Boy? 


Will you help a soldier, sailor, marine, 
coast guardsman, seabee, a Wac, a 
Wave or Spar to have a personal copy 
of the New Testament—to give them 
that spiritual aid and comfort they so 
sorely need as they face the perils of 
war far away from home? 

You CAN DO THIS. You can, 
through the American Bible Society, 
join with thousands of others in carry- 
ing on the great work of your Society 
in distributing the Holy Bible to our 
armed forces, prisoners of war, refu- 
gees, and to distressed and war-weary 
people everywhere. The NEED is 


great. . . . Give your HELP today! 

Do it by a direct gift or through an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement, a Plan which has never 
failed in the 100 years of its operation. 
You receive an assured income as long 
as you live. At the same time you share 
in the work of distributing the Bible 
wherever it is needed. Investigate this 
Plan that enables you both to give and 
receive generously! Learn how it can 
fit your needs, how it entitles you to 
certain tax exemptions. Send for the 
interesting illustrated booklet “A Gift 
That Lives” 


AN URGENT! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


i fee) 13 


ASSURED 
© 


American Bible Society, 


Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 


— Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-85 
entitled “A Gift That Lives” 


COT enclose $onceccccsccuen 


to provide Testaments for our boys. 
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For lunch at home or at work, prepared 
mustard gives zest and sharpens the 
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Meat sandwiches—the perfect snack for a wintry day. Sliced meat, 


beans... 


round meat or baked 


choose the sandwich that suits the ration book. Courtesy American Meat Institute. 


LUNCH 


By Esther Foley 


UNCH in thirty minutes! That is a 
resolution worth making. Thirty minutes 
in the kitchen is all that any lunch 
should ask of a woman. But lunch is the 
most troublesome meal. Breakfast has 
settled into a pattern. Dinner has set- 
tled into a pattern. But lunch is the step- 
child of the day and comes to life in a 
haphazard fashion . . . with leftovers. A 
firm resolution will erase this source of 
trouble. 

But first, before taking the resolution, 
settle on a pattern for lunch—an elastic 
pattern, that will take care of all ocea- 
sions. And then—never, never, break it. 

Lunch is the lightest meal of the day, 
vet a most important one. It comforts 
the stomach between breakfast and din- 
ner. To do this properly and to keep 
away the pangs of hunger, the meal must 
contain a bit of fat. If it contains a 
good share of carbohydrates, energy to 
carry on the afternoon’s work will be 
provided. Just for health’s sake, lunch 
can include a vegetable. And, within the 
thirty minutes’ time, a meal can be made 
to appeal with color, fragrance, and tex- 
ture. 

All the white bread now on the market 
is enriched that is, it contains B 
vitamins one and two and _ additional 
iron, so that it is almost equal to whole- 
wheat bread in nutritional qualities. 
Bread is the bargain food of 1944. Make 
it the mainstay of your lunch pattern. 


PATTERN MENU FOR LUNCH 


Cup of Soup 
Salad or Sandwich 
i or ilk Pudding 


Any number of good foods can fall 
into this pattern, and any number can 
be prepared well inside of thirty minutes. 
Use canned soup or the new dried soups, 
or broth made from the bones of a roast, 
and seasoned to taste; or a cream soup 
made from a pureed leftover vegetable; 
or clam broth; or potato soup. There are 
many soups which can be started and 
brought to the table in less than one-half 
hour. 

Serve the soup with the salad or with 
the sandwich, to save steps and also be- 
cause in this menu the soup is the bever- 
age. The sandwich will, of course, de- 
pend upon the food which is at hand, or 
which can be purchased with the one to 
three meat points which can be allotted 
for lunch in a family of four. All the 
other points must be saved for the din- 
ners. 

If a salad is served, serve bread with 
it. Thin sandwiches of bread and peanut 
butter; bread and honey; or molasses; or 
homemade jam or jelly, or just toasted 
bread sticks, Hot muffins are good, and 
can be mixed and baked within the half- 
hour if the woman moves quickly. But 
not too often, and only on special oc- 
casions should a_ time-squeeze like this 
be allowed to challenge the New Year’s 
resolution. 


SAVORY LUNCH SANDWICHES 
Sliced pork. While roast pork is good 
by itself, try rubbing it with rosemary, 
sage, sweet marjoram or savory, or 


sprinkling with coviender or caraway 





A baked apple, served hot or 
cold, with a few slices of fruit 
cake is the perfect lunch dessert. 





Waldorf Salad takes on many shapes... 


but always it contains apple, celery and 


walnut. Courtesy Washington Apple Assn. 
seed before roasting. One-half pound, 


sliced thin, will give 4 sandwiches. Cost: 
+ meat points. 

Liver sausage and mustard pickle. 
Mash liver add mayonnaise to 
thin, spread on rye bread, and dot with 
sliced mustard pickles. One-third pound 


sausage, 


will give 4 sandwiches. Cost: 3 meat 
points. 
Bacon beanburgers. Mash _ baked 


beans, mix with fine chopped onion and 
mayonnaise, and fill small rolls, placing 
a half slice of crisp bacon inside each 
one. Two slices of bacon will make 
sandwiches. Cost: 1 meat point. 
Deviled tongue. Combine two cups of 
chopped cooked tongue, one-half cup 
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chopped sweet pickle, one-half teaspoon 
prepared mustard, and mayonnaise to 
moisten. Good on whole-wheat bread. 
Makes 8 sandwiches. Cost: (One-half 
pound tongue) 3 meat points. 
Tomatoes grilled with deviled ham or 
grated cheese. On thick slices of tomato, 
spread deviled ham or grated cheese. Top 
with rich brown prepared mustard and a 
sprinkling of bread crumbs. Place in hot, 
greased frying pan and fry slowly until 
tomatoes are cooked through. Set fry- 
ing pan under broiler flame to brown top 
before serving. (Half-ripe tomatoes hold 
their shape better for serving.) 
BOLOGNA SCRAMBLE 


14 pound bologna 1 tablespoon rich brown 
6 eggs, well beaten prepared mustard 
2 tablespoons milk 


Chop meat. Mix eggs, milk and bo- 
logna. Scramble in drippings, using fry- 
ing pan or top part of double boiler. Add 
mustard just before mixture is done. 
Cost: 3 meat points. 

HASH 'TWEEN TOAST 
¥% to % cupvitaminized 1 cup milk ~ 
margarine 12 slices enriched white 
1 cup chopped leftover bread 
meat 2 eggs, beaten 


1 cup coarsely chopped % teaspoon salt 
onions ¥g teaspoon pepper 


Cook meat, onion, ¥% teaspoon salt 
and 14 teaspoon pepper together in one 
tablespoon vitaminized margarine over 
low heat until onions are tender. Re- 





Serve Hash ‘Tween Toast for a 
delicious and different luncheon 
sandwich. Courtesy Best Foods Co. 


move from pan. Mix eggs, milk, and salt 
together thoroughly. Dip bread in this 
mixture. Brown lightly on both sides in 
margarine, adding more margarine as 
needed. Heap meat and onion mixture 
on browned slices of bread. Cover each 
with another slice of browned bread. 
Cook slowly until thoroughly heated. 
Approximate yield: 6 servings. Cost: 2 
meat points, 144 fat points. 

SAVORY NO-MEAT SANDWICHES 

SNAPPY CHEESE SPREAD 

Mash % cup soft snappy American 
cheese (or grate if cheese is too firm to 
mash). Add one raw carrot, grated. 
Mix well. Stir in rich brown prepared 
mustard (about 3 tablespoons) sufficient 
to make a soft spread. Approximate 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Kate Smith swaps stories with 
Mr. Cata | anotto of Oceanside, Long Island, NY. 


omnes 
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TAM 66 YEARS of age,” writes Mr. Louis 
1; Catalanotto of Oceanside, Long Island, 
“and never baked a cake in my life until one 
day while my wife was out | took a notion 
to bake one. 

“Well, Miss Smith, I made two such fine 
cakes, thanks to Calumet Baking Powder, 
that I have my girl in-laws begging me to 
bake for them. 

“My little Irish daughter-in-law has a 
birthday tomorrow for which I will bake a 
cake. It shows you are never too old to 


learn.” 
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6©%™ Y OU’RE wonderful, Mr. Catalanotto!” 
Kate answers. “I love to hear of 
older people trying something new. 
“And that’s the time, isn’t it, when 
you do appreciate Calumet’s Double- 
Action that makes success so sure! 
“I’m sending you a new Calumet cake 
recipe—specially worked out for these 
days when ‘Food fights for freedom.’ We 
call it “Cinderella Cake’ because it uses 
an inexpensive, low-point shortening . . . 
yet turns out to be sucha magic beauty!” 






@eeeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


CINDERELLA CAKE 


(2 eggs) 
2 cups sifted Swans Down 3% teaspoon salt 1% cups sugar 
Cake Flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 2 egg yolks, unbeaten 
2 teaspoons Calumet Y, cup lard or other % cup milk 
Baking Powder shortening 2 egg whites, unbeaten 
@ Sift flour once, measure, add add remaining % cup sugar gradu- 
baking powder and salt, and sift ally, and continue beating until 
together three times. Add vanilla stiff. Add to batter and beat very 
to shortening and cream well; add thoroughly. Turn into two 8-inch 
1 cup sugar gradually and cream layer pans, which have been 
together until light and fluffy. Add greased and lightly floured. Bake 
% of flour and mix well. Add egg in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 
yolks to milk and beat slightly to minutes, or until done. Frost with 
break up yolks; add to creamed any favorite chocolate frosting. 
mixture, alternately with remain- For Orange Juice Cake, add 2 tea- 
ing flour, a small amount at a time, spoons grated orange rind with 
beating after each addition until vanilla and substitute % cup or- 
smooth. ange juice for milk. 
Beat egg whites until foamy, (All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


The Double Acting Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 





* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 
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LIFE INCOME 


from A LIVING 
INVESTMENT 


¥* You can have no greater joy 
or satisfaction than in knowing 
you have helped provide for 
the Christian education of 
tomorrow’s leaders. A Wheaton 
College Life Annuity Contract 
enables you to do this and as- 
sures you or a survivor a good 
income as long as you live. 


It makes you the executor of 
your own estate, saves attorney 
fees, reduces taxes, avoids litiga- 
tion, and brings you peace of . 
mind. Full particulars of this 
popular means of insured in- 
come free on request. 
Wheaton 
College 


Mail coupon 
today. 





“FOR CHRIST 
AND HIS 
KINGDOM“ 


| Mr. GEORGE V. KIRK, 








Pe Tite se 
| Vice-President tote Bos 
| Box HA-14 
| Wheaton College + Wheaton, Illinois 
! Without obligation to me please send 
| booklet, “‘Pleasant Tomorrows,” the 
] full story of how Wheaton College 

Life Annuity Contracts provide a good 
income for life. 
1 Name a = 

(Mr., Mrs. Miss) 
; Address os bes 
| City ee 





Your birth date 


I If survivor—birth date. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


JAN j JESUS BEGINS HIS 
on a MINISTRY 
oe READ—MARK 1:9-22 


“GOSPEL” MEANS, literally, God story 


| or good story. The book of Mark is that 


indeed. We think that it was the first writ- 


‘ten story of the life of Jesus. From boy- 





hood Mark had the opportunity to hear 


}and see a great deal of Jesus. It was 


Mark who came so near to being caught 
by the soldiers who captured Jesus on the 
night of betrayal that he left his cloak 
in the grasping hand of one of them. His 
mother’s home was the frequent meeting 
place of Jesus and His disciples; indeed 
some scholars identify the “upper room” 
as being in her home. To this house Peter 
hurried on the night he was mysteriously 
freed from prison. Later young Mark be- 
came the companion of the great apostle 
Paul and the good Barnabas. Paul says a 
word of commendation for Mark in at 
least two of his letters and Peter called 
him his “beloved son.” What sources he 
had for the writing of a gospel! Did he 


|make notes of the events in Jesus’ life 


as he heard them told and retold, or of the 


| quotations from the talks of Jesus so often 
| repeated by the apostles? If he did not, 
| his memory was certainly keen, for his 


life of Jesus is well planned. And it was 
time that someone put into writing the 
facts about our Lord before they became 


| obscured by legend. 


“Straightway” writes Mark and gives us 


| one key to his virile message. He wasted 





no time in wordy rhetoric, no time in 
philosophizing. The story is the thing for 
Mark. Such a “straightway” story would 
appeal to the action-minded Romans and 


| Mark is sometimes called the Gospel to 
| the Romans. Jesus walks right out on the 


stage of action a grown man with little 


| told us of His birth and childhood. In our 


lesson Mark hegins with the credentials of 
Jesus furnished by a voice from the 
heavens. Jesus’ baptism is to some degree 


| a puzzle to all Bible scholars but all can 


agree that it marks the consecration of 
Jesus as the Christ, the promised Messiah, 
and His full enlistment in the battle 


| against sin and death. Straightway from 


the river baptism Jesus marched to His 
wilderness battle with Satan himself. The 
details of that battle with its three typical 
temptations are found in Matthew and 
Luke. It was enough for Mark’s purpose 
to follow Jesus back from His victory 
over Satan to succeed the imprisoned 
John as herald of the Kingdom. 


“STRAIGHTWAY THEY LEFT their nets 
and followed him.” That is the way the 
four fishermen answered Jesus’ call to 


| discipleship. They left all, and that means 


the nets, as Mark said, and fishing was a 


‘good honorable business in Galilee, fairly 





profitable too. They left their friends and 
home town. They left their settled place 
in their community life. “What fools,” 
their neighbors said, “to embark on such 


a crazy venture.” This new Master to 
whom they were giving their loyalty “had 
not where to lay His head” and when He 
died He would have only the clothes He 
wore. Oh, but it proved to be gloriously 
worth the price they paid to follow Jesus. 
They walked and talked with Jesus up 
and down the streets and lanes of Pales- 
tine. They saw Him perform miracles, 
even raise the dead. They looked into 
His eyes daily and found there such under- 
standing and love that their hearts were 
knit to His and their lives slowly yielded 
to the pull of His spirit. Humble, unlet- 
tered men, with few natural talents, yet 
the power of Jesus’ personality somehow 
put the stamp of His likeness upon them. 
“Speak not of sacrifice,” said Dr. Anna 
Kugler, one of the earliest women phy- 
sicians to go as a missionary to India. “It 
is never a sacrifice to be where you know 
Christ wants you.” Let the God story 
told by Mark call us too from our casual 
cold discipleship. To leave all and follow 
Him will give meaning and joyous satis- 
faction to our lives. Straightway is not 
too soon! 


Questions: 

What details are added to Mark’s story 
in Matthew, chapters 3 and 4 and Luke, 
chapters 3 and 5:1-11? 

If Mark was writing especially for the 
Romans why did he omit so many details 
of Jesus’ birth? 


Why do you think the teaching of Jesus 
was so astonishing to His hearers? 

How is winning men for Christ like 
fishing? Can we learn something for the 
benefit of personal evangelism from the 
methods of the good fisherman? 


j JESUS BUSY WITH HIS 
j MINISTRY OF LOVE 


READ—MARK 1:34-35 


JAN. 
9th 


o, 


THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH is making 
good. See the crowd filling the street be- 
fore Peter’s house. Word has gotten out 
to them of the miracle by which Jesus had 
healed Peter’s wife’s mother. Evening 
found the processions of the sick converg- 
ing on this place of healing. Move through 
the wards of a hospital and look with un- 
derstanding into the painridden, often 
hopeless eyes of the patients and you will 
understand better the compassion of Jesus 
as He faced the suffering throngs. All of 
them, even the demon-possessed, He 
healed. How easily these thankful people 
might have been organized into a move- 
ment and led to the freeing of Israel from 
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the bondage of Rome. Nothing like that 
happens and when the last sufferer has 
been healed, behold, Jesus is gone. What 
kind of a Messiah is this, that runs away 
from a crowd? 

A busy evening, for Jesus. “Too busy 
to pray” would be our reaction to such a 
day’s work. Luther said on one occasion 


Are You 

o . 9 

that he was so busy he just had to have n th e Kn OW ° f 
at least two hours each day for prayer. 


| 
| 
| 
Does your service, however good, bear the | - 
| 
| 
| 
| 







stamp of weariness? Do the pressing 


crowds of duties demand, demand, de- 
mand till you feel drawn dry of all your 

resources? “A great while before day” 
when we would be sleeping off our ex- 
haustion, Jesus was up and away to a 


Would you wear this number for 
| 5 a es 

quiet place to be alone with His Father. 

| 

| 


| 0) School 
If our Lord needed that hour of prayer, p= ine 
how much more do we! 
Leprosy, living death, separation from | 
loved ones, debarred from temple and | 
synagogue, driven out to sleep among the 
tombs, doomed to the uncertain living of 
a beggar—could there be any help for a 
leper? In Jesus, leprosy met its master. 
Fearlessly Jesus touched the untouchable. 
Merely as the brotherly touch of a human 
hand, it must have brought tears to the 


0 Ping Pong Parties 


Know what’s what to wear for when! But how 
you wear your clothes is vital. For instance, 
with the proper posture: head up, chin in, 
shoulders flat, tummy pulled in. And, with that 
utterly-at-ease look . . . especially important on 
“those” days, when nagging little worries can 
change a girl from a wow to a wallflower! Trust 
to Kotex sanitary napkins. Those flat, pressed 


HRW Ge 
Nene 


eyes of the lonely leper. With the touch 
of Jesus, health came again. Scales fell 
away from the skin; sores healed. The 
leper, now, could return to his home and 
his business, Miracles are still being per- 
formed in the name of Christ by many 
Christian missions to the lepers. The 
disciples of Christ must go the limit to 


ends of Kotex don’t show. So relax in the dating 
number (above). No outlines spoil your style. 


WONT You TELL ME Winey 


WE WiLL MEET ge 
Cy ZB 























The name of this song is...» 
0 You'll Never Know 


0 Day in—Day Out 









t meet human need, and loathsome leprosy | (1 Sunday, Monday, or Always 
) represents about the limit. No man can | 
y be so afflicted that he ever need to feel | A iat iti alii i 
| the door of his life closed to Christian | ag iat et aa 
ee 2 to—‘‘Sunday, Monday, or Always”. A good 
y faith, hope and love. : ; 
tune, too, for a juke session—and you’re 
5 JesUs DISCOURAGED publicity. This there forgetting you ever flirted with the 
t Js s AGE ee ~ issi aes ee, 
seems strange to those who live in an pee, apeiron crn ct? aa 
age when leaders are measured by siz — : rer aad period 
} ee ha ae a i, a you’re sure of Kotex, with its special safety 
oe ee : oo center that sends doubt scurrying eight-to- 
y to the publicity man so long as it attracts | ed a ee 
- ° Ty - e 0) . a) ic rp. 
| the attention of the crowds. We can un- Deore eee 
derstand why the leper disobeyed his 
physician and told all who would listen 
: of his cure. Perhaps he thought Jesus 
Is naive. Centuries earlier Samuel had to 
tell King Saul that “Obedience is better 
hy than sacrifice.” The whole movement of 
Christ’s kingdom was in danger of being one eitecitt 
bs lost in the care of man’s ailments. Great eee 
mission, that, to relieve men from physical | 0 A hit SS 
be | pain. Greater mission far to clean men’s | O An ace L \i 
; souls of the leprosy of sin. Jesus would | OA strike eae 
not be diverted. Surely He is pleased 
with every effort to make life easier for Siac ini an iia eile anata 
the afflicted but He also knows that they inten - aa Lees Ne 1 od And if 
will fail to bring happiness unless men’s iets sisi anaes ease eal P k shes Bie 
hearts are freed from the burden of sin. | 27" 7C 2 6008 Spor! J ee ig 4 hat 
Emphasis the essentially spiritual mis- | that’s what keeps your team scoring. It keeps 7, 
ne sion of Clvitiontty nent soon bac tia ~ | you scoring for Uncle Sam, too, by helping > as 
e- : ny, _ | you stay fit. So don’t let down on trying days. 
ut Sideattians | Remember, Kotex stays soft while wearing 
ad —s es . . - doesn’t just feel soft at first touch. 
al What do you know about demon-posses- | yo. can rule chafinzrizht out of vour ge: 
x sion in the days of Jesus? Why did Jesus : Ske ae 
rg ae ae eet pee “ — (We almost forgot—she scored a strike!) 
ah forbid the witness of a demon? 
nel Is healing a part of the business of the 
Christian Church? What dangers are in- Gi | ' th k h KOTEX* 
en rd : eee : 
_ volved in too great emphasis on healing? If 5 in e now C 00se 
sus What " Christianity doing today to Yes, more girls choose KOTEX than all other brands of pads put together. 
¢ overcome leprosy: 
ot « 3 = . . . 
Hees eee i Da * IT’S A WISE GIRL who knows a powder deodorant is best for sanitary napkins. 
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“Chere is a life that 


remains ever young, 
Singing at evening the 


song tt has sung. 


—GEORGE MATHESON 


Undying . . . ever young is the 
spirit instilled in man by music. 
Tired marching feet quicken pace 
with the tempo of a military air. 


Be music interpreted by the vo- 
calist, the violinist or the organ- 
ist, enjoyment is heightened 
when notes are expressed in 
clear, rich tones. And it is for 
the supreme excellence of tone 
and responsiveness that Méller 
organs are world-renown to art- 
ist and listener alike. 


Today, the facilities of Moller 
are completely mobilized for war. 
War is demanding all tried and 
proven organ building materials 
and organ craftsmen. Thus, the 
construction of new organs of 
excellence, the fine rebuilding of 
old organs is precluded ’til Vic- 
tory. So, if you are planning to 
buy or rebuild, we suggest you 
wait until peacetime and be as- 
sured of outstanding clarity and 
brilliance of tone. 


Though our engineers and tech- 
nicians now are forging weapons, 
their skill is merely waiting till 
the day of Victory to bring an 
even finer instrument for your 
enjoyment. 


OMOLLER. 


COE ARTIST OF ORGANS -THE ORGAN OF ARTIOTS 
AOE RE ROW, MAIVLAND 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


, 
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| our prejudices.” 





to Jesus’ prayer life. What are your con- 
clusions? 


JAN. i JESUS ANSWERS HIS . 
16th ' CRITICS 
es READ—MARK 2:23-3:6 


“WE HAVE ENTIRELY too much fun with 
How many of us enjoy 
an argument or a criticism of others too 
much? Watch the typical critic jump to 
his feet in any meeting, his eyes snapping 


| and his voice vibrant with self-righteous- 
i ness. As he takes his seat again he looks 


proudly around the room seeking the ap- 
proval of his henchmen! “Jack-the-Giant- 
Killer has made another conquest!” The 
critics of Jesus were like that. First they 
were pleased to see that He chose the 
wrong company—tax-gatherers, sinners, 
the social outcasts of Israel. Then they 
were delighted to discover His disregard 
for the sacred laws of the Sabbath. As 
they followed Him from place to place the 
list of His indiscretions grew. One can 
almost hear them boast, “We have this 
village carpenter right where we want 
him.” 

Be careful, friend, of your criticisms. 
Surely it is right to criticize, when we 
honestly seek to help our neighbors. Just 
as soon as you find yourself enjoying the 
self-appointed task, you are on dangerous 
ground. A sense of superiority will begin 
to grow in you until you can carry it un- 
consciously, even into the sanctuary, and 
pray: “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not 
as other men... or even as this publican.” 
Prejudice is a poison that eventually sui- 
cides the soul. The Pharisees began with 
an honest doubt: “Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?” They ended with 
bribery, subtle plotting and judicial mur- 
der. Watch your prejudices! 


“THE SABBATH was made for man,” 
that is the basic answer of Jesus to His 
critics. God’s laws are not arbitrary. They 
are all for the good of men. They should 
be interpreted from this angle. It is never 
enough to say, “So did the fathers,” with 
regard to any religious custom or tradition. 
Jesus had a healthy respect for the cus- 
toms of His people and observed them just 
so long as they served men’s good. When 
they became bonds on the minds and souls 
of men, He defied tradition. Recall the in- 
variable question the little girl asked her 
grandfather as he told her of the battles he 
had fought. ‘““Yes, Grandpapa,” she. would 


| say, “but how did it all come out?” Is 


a custom or tradition facing the test to- 
day? What is its issue, how does it come 
out in men’s lives? So with the Sabbath. 
Earnest thought must be given if we are 
to save the Sabbath in these later days. 
The world is waiting to be convinced that 
it is more than an ancient tradition. based 
on ancient laws. We must show that health 
of mind and body and soul require it. 
Prejudice is the seed of cruelty. These 
Pharisees were not naturally unkind. They 
were no doubt good neighbors and good 
husbands and fathers. Yet prejudice made 
them so calloused that they preferred to 
have a man go through life with a withered 
hand, to the breaking of a tradition. They 
should have lifted their voices in hallelu- 
jahs at the sight of that dead hand coming 
to life again. Mob spirit is like that. It 
stirs men to bestial delight in the pain of 
those they despise. Fired by racial or class 











prejudices, or i:. by religious con- 
troversies, they riot and wound and pillage 
and kill. Study the outcome of prejudice 
in Germany. See to what lengths of cruel- 
ty self-righteousness can go. Remember 
that to be kind is not a matter of indif- 
ference for the Christian. Kindness is 
an essential Christian virtue. Without 
kindness there can be no likeness to 
Christ. Beware of prejudice! 


Questions: 

How did the story of David and the 
shewbread apply to Jesus’ argument? 
Read 1 Samuel 21:1-6. 

How was plucking and eating the heads 
of grain the breaking of a tradition? What 
does this reveal as to the lengths tradition- 
alism will go? 

What present trends endanger the Sab- 
bath? What is the Christian way to ob- 
serve the Sabbath? 


j JESUS TEACHES IN 
i PARABLES 


“ READ—MARK 4:1-9, 26-32 


JAN. 
23rd 


“WHO HATH EARS to hear, let him 
hear.” No restrictions on the message. 
The only narrowing of the invitation is 
self-made. ‘All great literature is auto- 
biographical”’ and the parables of Jesus 
are no exception. He is the hero of His 
own story—the sower of the seed. That 
seed was the same wherever it fell. The 
rain and wind, the sun and dew fell on 
all the soils. It was the reception given 
the seed that differed. Jesus chose all 
men, but only a few chose Him. His par- 
able tells why many are deaf to His voice. 

Some are~ hardened. as the earth is 
packed by the tramp of many feet. Roads 
in Palestine were usually paths through 
the fields and there was no fence to mark 
them. Seed at sowing-time would fall 
upon the paths. Roadway-folks permit 
their lives to be so packed down with the 
multitude of their activities that there is 
no place for the gospel to nest. Twittering 
interests gather up the best from their 
lives, leaving nothing of eternal value. 
Judas hardened his heart by the first seem- 
ingly unimportant choice of less than the 
best. It is a subtle and dangerous process 
and leads to a life made hard by secular 
concerns. 

Some are shallow, as the soil topping a 
shelf of limestone rock. Just enough 
ground to nuture the seed and give birth 
to the young plant. Not enough ground to 
support it when it has grown larger. “Yes, 
Pastor, I used to teach in the church- 
school and sing in the choir, but somehow 
I lost my interest.” That is the apology 
of the “used-to’s.” Their hearts are not 
deeply enough anchored in Christ. Shal- 
low ground needs blasting, as the rockv 
soil of the upper Hudson valley is pre- 
pared for the planting of fruit trees. A 
heartbreak is sometimes God’s only way 
for the deepening of our spiritual per- 
ceptions. Jesus did not give His loyalty 
for a season, but “having loved His own. 
He loved them to the end.” 


THE LIVES OF SOME are overcrowded 
with things that do not matter much. 
Corn is a weed when out of place. Some- 
one has written, “In England they culti- 
vate the dandelion and in America they 
curse it.” Soil may be possessed by per- 
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fectly good seed that does not happen to 
belong there, or it may be occupied by 
weeds that belong nowhere. In either case 
the good seed finds too much competition. 
The rich young man turned away from 
Jesus sorrowful, not because he was a 
waster, but because he had given himself 
to the wrong things. Artemus Ward might 
have been speaking of our generation when 
he told of the man who “tried to do too 
much... and succeeded.” 

Those who hear are like the good 
ground. The Greek proverb has it, “To 
listen badly is worse than to speak bad- 
ly.” Its contrary is just as true. “To 
listen with saving faith is to witness glori- 
ously and inevitably for Christ.” The 
gospel grows within us if we will. It is not 
a garment to put on but enters our hearts, 
small as a mustard seed, but is tree-like in 
its possibilities of growth. Welcomed, it 
grows to fill the life completely full. Paul 
knew this growth and said, “I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” The seed is 
scattered. God completed His gospel on 
the Cross and by the empty tomb. The 
reception you give this gospel is distinctly 
and completely your responsibility. 


Questions: 

Did Jesus teach in parables with the 
purpose that only a few should understand 
Him? Explain Mark 4:11, 12. 

What is the difference between an al- 
legory and a parable? Does this help meet 
the problem of the parables in which 
Jesus seems to justify evil? 

What does Jesus mean by His Kingdom? 
Is it only in men’s hearts, or does it exist 
in human relationships, or both? 

What do we learn about patience from 
parables that speak of the gospel as a 
seed? Are there other lessons we can learn 
from the gardener? 


JAN. j JESUS USES HIS POWER 


30th | TO HELP 


%e READ—MARK 4:34-41; 5:35-43 


FISHERMEN AFRAID in a storm at sea! 
What a storm that must have been! These 
men were strong of arm and stout of 
heart. They had been sailing blue Galilee 
since boyhood. They knew its bottomless 
holes and its rock-floored shallows. They 
knew the business of sailing a boat. Yet 
they were afraid. In contrast the village 
Carpenter slept like a child in its cradle. 
That panic was good for those strong 
fishermen. It taught them their powerless- 
ness to save themselves. “Lord, save us: 
we perish” is the one essential prayer by 
which we can be saved. We must be 
taught our utter dependence upon God 
before He will say to the storm that 
sweeps over us, “Peace, be still.” 

The storm at sea is a parable of other 
more perilous storms. Life situations 
threaten to capsize our whole program of 
life. They change so suddenly and so 
drastically for us. Trouble comes and we 
are tempted to join the chorus from the 
boat, “Carest Thou not?” He does care 
and if in His wisdom He permits the 
storm to blow a bit longer and harder, 
in the end He will find us victory. The 
very wildness of the storm is governed 
by His wisdom and love. 

Storms of passion sweep in upon our 
wills and the sins that most easily possess 
us tempt with the intensity of a Galilean 
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WORLD CONQUEST fo: (hrs 


%z Man’s inventive genius has reduced distance and made 
the world smaller. Aviation authorities say that the farthest 
spot in the world is only 60 hours away from your nearest 
airport. Nightly we listen to broadcasts from all the con- 
tinents. Rapidly the world is shrinking to a neighborhood. 
This is a challenge to the churches. As the world becomes 
smaller the shadow of the Cross should become larger upon 
it. The Divine command “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature” is less difficult to 
follow and will be further simplified when victory comes. 
Christian singing has always been the forerunner of 
Evangelizing effort. No other hymnal more inspiringly lifts 
souls on wings of song than “The Service Hymnal” which 
contains the richest musical heritage of the Christian ages 
with selected and proved new numbers. Its adoption by 
churches of 27 denominations in every state and many 
other countries testifies to its universal appeal. 
Send for a sample copy and prove 
its surpassing worth. Contains 510 
musical numbers, 67 Scripture readings 
—fully indexed, completely orchestrated 
and richly bound in lacquered cloth, 
title gold stamped: Price only $67.50 
a 100, not prepaid. 
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50 Years Old—Sells First Sto y 
4 Months Before Completing 
Course 
“For thirty years I floundered in 
and out of various pursuits, vainly 
seeking one which would be 
satisfactory. With my enrollment 
in N.LA., the quest of years 
ended. The sale of my first fea- 
ture article to Indianapolis Star, 
four months before I completed 
the course, thrilled and inspired 
me. So, thanks to N.I.A., I sit on 
top of the world—at fifty.’’— 
HELEN C, TYRELL, Bourbon, Ind. 


Why Can’t 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 
than you think! 


S2 many people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply can’t get started. They suf- 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary 
barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk cf commer- 
cial writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and 
women produce most of the fiction published, 
but countless articles on social matters, budg- 
ets, household affairs, church activities, human 
interest stories, civilian defense and war activ- 
ities, as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and 
$100 go out to writers whose latent ability 
was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy ‘ ‘cub”’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out 
more successful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to met- 
ropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not 
by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructive- 
ly by practical writers. Gradually they help to 
clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you 
gain the “professional”? touch that gets your ma- 
terial accepted by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by 
week as your faults are cor- 
rected and your writing 
ability grows. 


Have You 
Natural Ability? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test 
will reveal whether or not 
you have natural talent for 
writing. It will analyze your 
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CANADIANS 


Newspaper Insti- 
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in Canada have 
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the Foreign Ex- 
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Board, and to fa- 


powers of observation, your cilitate all finan- 
imagination and dramatic cial transactions, a 
instinct. You'll enjoy tak- special permit has 
ing this test. There is no been assigned to 
cost or obligation. Simply their account with 
mail the coupon below, to- The Canadian 


day, News ape Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Found- 
ed 1925). 


Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 
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| Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

| Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Christian | 

| Herald, January. | 
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wind. Our finest purposes seem so wrecked 
by them. Remember that the Master of 
wind and wave is also the Master of temp- 
tation. He does not always shield us 
against the hot winds of desire, but He 
stands by to give us power to face them 


War CoMES with its blitzkriegs, laying 
waste a helpless world, as a hurricane 
levels a forest. “Lord, save us: we perish” 
is the cry of uncounted millions all over 
the world. The hopes and dreams of 
world brotherhood seem to have ended in 
futility and we are tempted to vow that 
we will never dream again. Yet the misery 
of war has been worth the price in blood 
and tears if we have discovered the limits 
of man’s powers. Our conceit grew with 
our conquests and discoveries. Science be- 
came our substitute for God’s providence. 
We had big faith in ourselves and little 
faith in God. 

Mark has much to say of the power of 
Christ. In the 4th and 5th chapters he 
follows Christ’s conquest of nature with 
greater victories over evil spirits, disease 
and death. Jairus who knew power, was 
humbled in the clutch of forces he could 
not command. The daughter he loved was 
beyond all human cure. As he pled with 
Jesus to come and save her, messengers 
came to tell him it was too late and his 
daughter was dead. Then the same power 
that was soon to open Joseph’s tomb, 
called his daughter into life again. All our 
hopes for eternal fellowship “with loved 
ones, lost awhile” are bound up with our 
faith in that same power that raised Jairus’ 
daughter. Sin and death met their master 
in Christ. According to our faith we may 
share in His victory. “Lord, I believe, 
help Thou my unbelief.” 


Questions: 

Jesus mastered the forces of nature. Is 
it intended that we should be His partners 
in this conquest until all nature is directed 
to Christian purposes? How do you relate 
Romans 8:18-25 to this question? 

Jesus rebuked the funeral customs of 
His day. What would He approve and 
disapprove in our modern funerals? 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
(Continued from page 39) 


{___ FRIDAY, JANUARY 21___ } 


THE GARDEN OF THE MIND 
“OUT OF IT ARE THE ISSUES OF LIFE” 
READ PROVERBS 4:20-27 


‘Tuoucut-Lire is important. The 
thoughts a man thinks fashion his char- 
acter and control his destiny. The mind 
is the garden and thoughts are the seeds 
which grow there and bear fruit for good 
or evil. Nearly thirty centuries ago an 
Old Testament writer said: “As he think- 
eth in his heart so is he,” and much later 
the Apostle Paul urged his readers to 
guard their thoughts. Sometimes Jesus 
answered men, not according to their 
spoken words, but because of that which 
lay much deeper: “When Jesus perceived 

. that they so reasoned within them- 
selves.” 


Lord, bless our going out and our com- 
ing in; our down-sitting and our uprising 
and lay Thine hand upon us for good. 
Amen. 





{_ SATURDAY, JANUARY 22 } 


PAUL’S ADVICE TO THE RESTLESS 


“LET EVERY MAN ...THEREIN ABIDE” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 7:20-24 


Tuere were Christians in the Corin- 
thian Church who felt that they would 
be happier and more useful in some other 
calling where the personal environment 
was more congenial. Paul told them to 
remain where they were and witness for 
God, even in uncongenial surroundings. 
The idea that we would be better some- 
where else is as old as humanity. Occa- 
sionally there is some truth in it but 
invariably it is a mistake. God needs wit- 
nesses in every sphere and we can enjoy 
the fellowship of Christ wherever we are. 


O God, may it seem to us a natural 
thing to pray; may we walk with Thee 
as Enoch did in days of old. Amen. 


}[ SUNDAY, JANUARY 23 | 


THE SIN OF INDIFFERENCE 
“YE DID IT NOT TO ME” 
READ MATTHEW 25:31-46 


W: MAY do no harm to men, yet 
utterly fail. One of the most ancient of 
prayers, sanctified by the use of many 
centuries, is a prayer that God would for- 
give our sins of omission. In Christ’s 
picture of the Last Judgment he makes 
men’s condemnation turn on nbdt doing 
the things they ought to have done. They 
were not conscious of having committed 
positive sins but they had been indiffer- 
ent. They: had not fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked or visited the sick. But Jesus 
made it clear that when we neglect other 
people we neglect Him. 


Lord, we would not be indifferent to 
the sufferings of others; awaken within 
us a deep sense of responsibility. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, JANUARY 24 


EGOTISM REBUKED 


“WHICH ... SHOULD BE THE GREATEST” 
READ LUKE 22:24-30 


From a great American preacher of a 
former day we select these words: ‘The 
most highly dowered life that this world 
ever saw was that of Jesus Christ. Yet 
He demanded no recognition of men. He 
claimed no rank. He never said His lowly 
place was too small, too narrow, for the 
exercise of His great abilities. He washed 
men’s feet with those hands which angels 
would have kissed. He took the place of 
a servant. He gave his very life to save 
the lost. He was the greatest among 
men, yet he was the servant of all.” 


Lord, Thou art forever a refuge for 
Thy people, a hiding place from every 
storm. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 | 


THERE MAY BE ANOTHER SIDE 
“JUDGE NOT” 
READ LUKE 22:37-42 


A MAN was criticized by his com- 
panions for his closeness in financial mat- 
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ters. He earned a fair salary but he lived | == 

frugally; some said he was mean. He | al SSS 
° . e © . ~ Ni ~, “SS 

denied himself many comforts and in- | ua 


\ 
\ 


he could well afford. But these critics 
did not know that he had an only sister— 
i they were orphans—who was an invalid, 
| confined to her room and compelled to 
: stay in bed. It was for her sake the man 
t saved every penny he could and was 
0 dubbed “miserly.” Let us be careful how 
we judge people. 


/ 


dulgences which his friends insisted that Ste Poin ting the Way 
S e®ee 




























Listen to the voice of experience 
while you’re young enough to take 


advantage of its wisdom. The man 
who has placed his funds in Moody 
Annuities can tell you of the benefits 
and comforts this has brought to him. 


a Remove from our hearts, O Lord, what- 
. ever is there of pride and vanity, of in- 
tolerance and hasty impatience. Amen. ‘ ee 
it 7 P Add to this the spiritual contentment 


























: : sage peat eee asennad of knowing that your dollars, wisely 
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placed in these annuities, are work- 
BLESSINGS UNLIMITED ing twenty-four hours a day to spread 
ul “T WILL POUR YOU OUT A BLESSING” the light of the gospel . . . through 
e READ MALACHI 3:1-10 ' ~ 
. ¥ training young men and women for 
W HEN the famous Baptist preacher, j Christian work. Here is where you 
Charles H. Spurgeon, was preaching with can help. If you want to give ... and 
great power, a theological controversy at the same time enjoy a generous 
was raging about a “second blessing é return on your money . . . investigate 
which some people claimed while others ; 
: : xe the Moody Annuity plan. 
hardly understood what was meant. A 
man asked Spurgeon if he believed in a USLAODLenauseassssnennensensevossoucconsensunsoesssenssesnesnannanasnssnsosuisnsiacense ry 
‘ second blessing. > replied: “Yes I do: 36 z 
et I - co ra _ ‘ bce bess; —_ i third 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Illinois i 
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1g ne City and State 3 
y Lord, bless us as a people, open Thou = - 
“J the windows of heaven and pour out Thy MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CHICAGO 
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us [_ THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 _] NEW HYMNALS 
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VARIETIES OF WORSHIPERS 
“THEY THAT WORSHIP HIM” 


for READ JOHN 4:19-24 


mF Ly THE Tate Art Gallery in London 

there is a famous picture by Alphonse 

Legros, entitled: ““Women at Prayer.” It 

I shows a number of women praying in a 
church. Some bow in deep contrition, | ' i 

other faces show intense ecstasy, reverent > . Sar i Please send me calendars 

awe, or the anguish of doubt. There are 

faces which reveal weariness of spirit 

sini while others appear indifferent or even 

aa flippant. Thus the artist seeks to show 
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Brings fresh 
spiritual vigor to 
Preaching, Worship, Evange- 
lizing and Chapel services, Sunday 
School, Conferences, Rallies — every 
religious use. 


TABERNACLE HYMNS 


NUMBER FOUR 


Abounding in resources, musical and spirit- 
"ual, for all needs: old songs, new favorites, 
choruses, children and special day numbers, 
Scripture readings, full Topical Index of 91 
headings and also Topic Index of Responsive 
Readings—a new feature. Richer in scope 
than its predecessor and fuller in its treat- 
ment of foundation truths. Truly an all-pur- 
pose book. You will want to “‘eye it—try it— 
buy it.”” Send today for sample copy. 
* Long-lasting waterproof cloth bind- 
ing at attractive low price of $55.00 
2100, not prepaid. Bristol paper, 
$35.002100. Low-priced comprehen- 
sive orchestration for 25 instruments, 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 








that worship may be a very different 
thing because of the totally different 
| Spirit in which people approach God. 

| 





| hearken unto the petitions of our lips 
and of our hearts. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, JANUARY 29 } 


THE GOD CONTROLLED LIFE 
“THAT THEY MAY BE MADE PERFECT” 
READ JOHN 17 


| Jesus never hesitated. Nowhere in the 
| story of His life is there even a sugges- 
tion that His course was not clear to Him. 


Yet we are often confused in our think- | 


|ing and we act with uncertainty and mis- 
giving. Is this hesitation a sign of spir- 
itual immaturity? The expert typist does | 
| not have to stop and think before strik- | 
|ing the keys; she strikes the right key 
| automatically. If we were more conse- 
| crated to God, more under the direction | 
/of His Spirit, we would certainly act 
with more decision and confidence. 
| 
Lord, if we have set up any idols in| 
our hearts, whatever they may be, give | 
us strength to remove them. Amen. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 30 I 


WHAT MAKES MORAL BACKBONE? 
“GIVE ME THIS MOUNTAIN” 
| READ JOSHUA 14:6-13 


Ir IS well known that tropical climates | 
| have an enervating effect upon human | 
| physique. Just as giant trees and massive , 
| growths do not take place in those lands, 
'so the robust body is found only where 
‘there is cold and frost, the winter blast | 
| as well as the summer breeze. Sometimes | 


| what seemed like good fortune, such as | 
vast improvement in their financial con- | 
cerns, has come to men but the material | 
improvement has meant the beginning of | 
Mail Coupon for Returnable Sample | 4 moral decline. | 


PRR 


Lord, may we be among those whose 
transgressions are forgiven and whose sins 
are covered, Amen. 


[ MONDAY, JANUARY 31} 
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YES 
Do you have headaches? O 
Do you lack pep or vim? CJ 
Do you get irritable easily? O 
Do you feel depressed—nervous? [_| 


The liver should pour out about two pints of 


liquid bile onto the food you swallow every day. If | 


this bile is not flowing freely, your food may not 
digest. You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel ‘‘up and up.’”’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver P's. 10¢ and 25¢. 


. 


OOOOUs 


THE BUILDER’S PLANS 
“WE KNOW IN PART” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 13:8-13 


A STONE-CUTTER cchiseling at aj 
block of stone was asked by an observer | 
what part of the building his work was 
intended for. “I do not know,” he re- | 
| plied, “I have not seen the builder’s | 
| plans.” Yet that sculptor’s work would | 
| be valuable even though he did not com- | 
prehend the whole scheme. One of the | 
| difficult things about the Christian life 
| is that so often we must continue work- | 
| ing when there seems to be only confu-| 
| sion. 


We have but faith: we cannot know; 

| For knowledge is of things we see; 

| And yet we trust it comes from Thee, | 
| A beam in darkness; let it grow. 


Lord, grant that we may have faith to 
follow Thee when we see but one step 
at a time. Amen. 
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Make a Dress 


| Bend down Thine ear, O God, and| 
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9361 


14-42 


Pattern 4441 Soft flattery in a 
smartly fitting two-piece frock. 32 to 46. 
Size 36 needs 3% yards 39 in. fabric. 


Pattern 9361 .. . Sprightly frock with 
deep pointy yoke and heart pockets. 
Sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 42. For size 16 
2% yds. 35 in. fabric, 4% yd. contrast. 


* 


EACH PATTERN together with a transfer pattern 
of useful and charming motifs to embroider on 
linens and garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 
orders to Christian Herald Pattern Department, 
243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New York. 


* 


Add ten cents for the new Spring Pattern Book. 
Free jabot, collar, and cuff pattern ‘in the book. 

















ALL SORTS OF DAUGHTERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


nile delinquents there are many of the 
“just-like-ourselves” class, which a sal- 
vation religion could so easily change 
from criminals-in-the-xmaking to spirited 
young Christians. For they are not the 
usual run of neglected or deserted chil- 
dren. They do not come from the slums 
or a juvenile delinquency belt. They are 
normal youngsters from nice homes. 
There are, for instance, the “war- 
orphans,” the ‘“‘door-key children,” shift- 
} ing for themselves because both parents 
are in war work. They are not “on the 
streets,” they hotly contend. The door- 
key is tied around the eldest’s neck. They 
can let themselves in when it gets dark, 
can’t they? They can, but they don’t! 
That reform school superintendent is 
warning me again. Back comes her sharp 
voice, with its stabbing reasonableness. 
“Why didn’t some Sunday school on 
the Outside catch these girls before the 
+ police did?” Why? A thousand voices 
seem to join hers. Young voices. The | 
| 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 
of Sunday School Literature 







Christ-centered Quarterlies for every Department. 
Also Lesson Leaflets and Sunday School Papers. 
Complete material for Teachers and Pupils that is 
Scriptural, Spiritual, Practic il and Pre-Millennial. 


* Write Today for Free Samples 
' UNION GOSPEL PRESS _—__ Cleveland, Ohio 






Can‘t Sit or Stand Still ? 


Are there times when you are Wakeful, Restless and Irrita- 
ble? These discomforts, as well as Headache, and Digestive 
disturbances, may be caused by Nervous Tension. DR. MILES NERVINE helps to 
relax Nervous Tension. Get it at your drug store in liquid or effervescent tablets. Read 

directions and use only as directed. Effervescent tablets 35c and 75c, liquid 25c and $1.00. 
within my soul, a voice that never stops 


cea one oe MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Indiana 
praying, “Dear God, help me to save at | 
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ters; the Judge’s, wisely counseling. And 


A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 
(Continued from page 31) 











And we may add, this new vitality 
made Paul feel indestructible as well as 
invincible. He no longer worried about 
the ravages of time, for he said: “If our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building from God—a 
house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” When the passing years 
give us that feeling, truly we “walk in 

} newness of life.” 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was a 
little boy, he one day locked himself in | 
a closet. When the door refused to open 
and the darkness gripped him, the little 
fellow grew panicky. His cries caught the 

| ear of his father who tried to open the 
} door without avail. A locksmith was sent 
for, but during the wait the father kept 
| talking to his little son. Thereby he 
quieted the lad’s fears and kept up his 
courage. The experience seemed to re- 
main a parable in Stevenson’s mind dur- 
ing his later years of sickness and frus- 
tration. And it can be a parable for us. 
We too are locked in darkness. But the 
Father’s voice is still speaking beyond the 
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Are you seeking a daily devotion, for the inner room or for family worship? Why not start 
| here on the first day of the New Year: 


Saturday, January 1, 1944. Jobn 1:1-5. In the Beginning. With God there is no beginning 
as with Him there is no end. The mysteries of life all find their solution in Him who is God, 
the Incarnate Word. He, God’s Son, is the Creator both of animate and inanimate nature. 
He is no creature, but the Creator! 


It is the year’s first bit of quiet meditation based on the daily home readings of the Uniform 
Lessons, appearing every quarter in 





| | door. And that Heavenly Father will have 
the last word, for he is the Keeper of a SUNDAY-SCHOOL AT HOME 
door which no man shutteth. ; 
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The First Book 
by a Front-Line 
Chaplain! 


“GIVES US for the first time a 
picture of the spiritual struggle 
through which our forces live in 
combat.” — RAYMOND CLAP- 
PER, Columnist and Radio Com- 
mentator 


“THRILLING 
and inspiring 
account of the 
great service on 
the fighting 
fronts by chap- 
lains of all 
faiths.’’—Na- 
tional Confer- 
ence of Chris- 
tians and Jews 


MY FIGHTING 
CONGREGATION 


by Chaplain William C. Taggart, 
U. S. Army, and Christopher Cross 


Foreword by Wm. R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army 


At your bookseller’s 
$2.00 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
& You can learn practical nursing at home 
e in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 


sicians. Thousands of graduates. 45th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 551, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago #1, III. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name. 
City. 





_ State. Age. 





pddress 


Dept. 18-C 








ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new poake. populer 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, etc.—all at 
ve savings. Send card now fér 


larkson’s 1944 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 

catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. 
FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. CH-44, 1253 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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DUNNYBROOK, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. (Macmillan, 389 pp., $2.75) 
Gladys Hasty Carroll has outdone herself 
in this semi-biographical novel of herself 
and her Maine folk. For 100 percent read- 
ing enjoyment, for all-out readability, it 
| has no equal in current novel-dom. What’s 
more, it is 100 percent clean; it proves 
that fiction doesn’t have to be dirty to be 
attractive! You curl up with this one and 
forget the war, yet it isn’t escape litera- 
ture. It’s just good. 


CONNECTICUT YANKEE, by Wilbur 
L. Cross. (Yale Press, 428 pp., $5.00) 
Teacher, Dean at Yale, author and in his 
later years Governor of Connecticut, Mr. 
Cross writes here the sort of biography 
Americans love to read. It is as Yankee as 
a Connecticut hill, as tangy as a story told 
in a New England farmhouse, as scholarly 
as a Yale treatise. America needs more 
| biographies like this; it is at once in- 
| formative and inspiring. We'd call it the 
| best American life story of the season. 


MY LIFE IN CHINA, by Hallett 
| Abend. (Harcourt, Brace, 396 pp., $3.00) 
|The famous correspondent of the New 
| York Times gives us here not only a book 
| easy to read, a wealth of good solid in- 
| formation in easily digestible form, but the 

background, the vise of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Abend lived in China from 1926 until he 
| was chased out by the Japanese in 1940; 
| having a good nose for news and an eye 
| trained to see a story before it “breaks,” 
he has written a volume in which the read- 
er who has never seen China can see it 
in print, and (which is more important) 
even smell it. A real contribution in the 
current welter of nonsense and _half-in- 
formed current literature on China. 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN LIFE 
AND HUMOR, Edited by John Cournos. 
| (Coward-McCann, 676 pp., $3.75) Prose, 
poetry and drama from Soviet and pre- 
Soviet Russia. This is a literary panorama, 
including such greats as Pushkin, Gorky, 
Tolstoy, Turgenef, Chekhof, Gogol and 
Dostoyefsky—and a host of unknowns 
| who are good if not great. In a way, it 
is a panorama of Russian history, but 
don’t read it for history’s sake. Read it 
|for sheer enjoyment. It is a delightful 
way to gain a real understanding of a 
marvelous people. 


PAGEANT OF ROMANCE, by Lowell 

| Thomas and Frances R. Thomas. ( Dutton, 
252 pp., $2.50) The ablest news commen- 

tator in this country (at least to me) turns 

here from cold news to romance—to 

falling in love, marrying, divorcing. It 

| covers the love-front from the little silk- 
| mill girl from Garfield, N. J., who fell in 


NEW BOOKS 


TO READ 
by 
FRANK S. MEAD 





Us 


—_ 


love with a sailor in Central Park, to King 
Kong of Harlem, the Sultan of Sulu and 
half the crowned heads of Europe. It is 
hilarious in spots, but you will weep over 
some of it—over, for instance, the love- 
notes written by dying miners, in a mine 
disaster, to their wives and children. It 
would be a great bedside book were it not 
for the fact that it is too interesting to 
close before you’ve finished it. Mr. 
Thomas’ account of the coronation of 
England’s present king is a classic. 


THE COMPLETE JEFFERSON, Eu- 
ited by Saul K. Padover. ( Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1322 pp., $5.00) Complete is the 
word for it; this isn’t a book but a library 
—the finest collection of Jeffersoniana 
under one cover available anywhere. The 
squire of Monticello comes alive; even a 
hit-and-miss reading (which may be the 
best way to read it) gives the reader a 
finer appreciation of the basic principles of 
this democracy than he can get from a 
hundred other volumes. You'll be seeing 
this one, held as a real authority on library 
shelves, for years to come. 


TO ALL HANDS, by John Mason 
Brown. (Whittlesey House, 236 pp., $2.75) 
Only one man out of ten, on a combat 
ship, sees the battle; the rest are below 
decks, or somewhere out of sight. John 
Mason Brown was appointed “Bridge An- 
nouncer” on an American fighting ship in 
the invasion of Sicily; this book contains 
his broadcasts from the bridge, of all that 
happened, to the men who couldn’t see it. 
It is good reading, and the accompanying 
photographs are marvelous. The battle 
narrative is supported by quotes from 
Shakespeare, bits of history and a snappy 
story or two. 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP, by Gerald W. Johnson. (Harp- 
er, 284 pp., $3.00) A discerning, disturb- 
ing book. It will make us blush at our 
helter-skelter, highly unjust manufacture 
of American heroes. The author shows 
that we have all too often made heroes of 
the unworthy, all too often crucified the 
deserving. The chapter on William Henry 
Harrison is a beauty; the chapter on 
Woodrow Wilson is an epic; the chapter 
on William Jennings Bryan versus Theo- 
dore Roosevelt seems shallow and strained. 
But on the whole, it is a book to make us 
stop, look and consider before we place 
the laurel on ‘another “national” hero. 


HERE IS YOUR WAR, by Ernie Pyle. 
(Holt, 304 pp., $3.00) The writing of 
Ernie Pyle, read by millions in his syndi- 
cated newspaper column, is the liveliest 
writing that has thus far come from any 
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front. It is simple, readable, down-to- 
earth stuff. Pyle doesn’t care a hoot about 
the generals or the strategy of the General 
Staff; he writes here of the buck private, 
the corporal and the sergeant—the little 
fellow who is the real fighting giant of this 
war. This is the boy from Broadway and 
Main Street; here is a report on the little, 
meaningful things you want to know about. 
It’s as clean as a whistle and as interesting 
as tomorrow’s headlines—and it will be 
read with fast-beating hearts. It is the 
story of “Joe Doakes,” written for Joe’s 
family. It will last! 





THOSE WERE THE DAYS, by Eda- 
ward R. Hewitt. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
318 pp., $3.00) I have not laughed so long 
and so hard over any book in the last 
fifteen years. Mr. Hewitt is the grand- 
son of Peter Cooper, who saw George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson; before 
Cooper and his grandson has passed the 
whole parade of American history! Hewitt 
writes of it intimately, humorously; there 
are insights and revelations here that make 
you jump out of your chair. (A drunken 
President Grant presiding at a Cabinet 
meeting; Peter Cooper getting the inspira- 
tions that make him one of the most pro- 
lific inventors in American history; how 
Edison did not invent the electric light, 
etc., etc.) I started the book at eight 
p.m., turned out the light at two, and I'll 
read it again. It is, for my three dollars, 
the best yet. 


C/O POSTMASTER, by Corporal 
Thomas R. St. George. (Crowell, 194 pp., 
$2.00) The corporal writes of life in the 
Army, in Australia. It’s funny, racy, hi- 
lariously illustrated with the author’s car- 
toons, and it contains a bit too much beer 
and profanity. It is the best-seller in its 
class, but hardly up to the “Dere Mabel” 
of World War I. The real comedy of this 
war waits to be written. 


MALTA EPIC, by Ian Hay. (Appleton- 
Century, 238 pp., $3.00) A bravely writ- 
ten story of the bravest island in the 
world—Malta! A little heavy on the 
propaganda side, it is still a great tale. 
You may be anti-British when you start 
this book, but you’ll be a little less “anti” 
when you’ve finished it. And you'll love 
the courageous Maltese, who are the only 
people ever to be decorated wholesale by 
the King. They deserved it. 


MY FIGHTING CONGREGATION, 
by Chaplain William C. Taggart and Chris- 
topher Cross. (Doubleday, Doran, 176 
pp., $2.00) “Chaplain Bill,” as he was 
known to his men in Java and Australia, 
writes here the first big book on the work 
of the chaplains at the front in World War 
II. It is realism and religion ‘under fire; it 
is so terrible a story that you feel like hid- 
ing the book, but you can’t. It is as fasci- 
nating as death, as arresting as a dog-fight 
in the clouds. This is the horror of war, as 
we have found it in no other book on the 
war. Reading it, you thank God for this 
chaplain and all chaplains. Never has God 
done so much with so few men. 


CINDERELLA, by Alice Duer Miller. 
(Coward McCann, 34 pp., $2.50) Cin- 
derella in poetry comes off well at the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“Yes, isn’t it strange 
but my best and surest 
income, today, comes 
from money! gave away! 


DON’T KNOW what I'd do without those checks. I took out my 
annuity when I was 64 so I get 5% on my money. 


“And more than that! When I read of what the missionaries are 
doing in poor war-torn China, or in India or Iran or Africa or Latin 
America, I feel I have a real part in their work. It pays me a lot 
more than the check, regular and welcome as that is.” 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER ANNUITY CHECKS SENT OUT 


For the past 65 years the Board of Foreign Missions has been 
sending out annuity checks to men and women throughout the 
world who have invested in God’s work. You too can learn how 
you can receive A LIFE INCOME FROM A GIFT. Write today. 









BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS CH 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
annuity booklet “Living Gifts”. 


ANNUITY BENEFITS 


@ PROMOTING GOD’S WORK 
© SECURITY 

@ PERMANENT INCOME 

@ INTEREST UP TO 7% 

© CERTAIN TAX EXEMPTIONS | Name 


Add 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! Fo, 
















*k Take a Look at Yourself 
By JOHN HOMER MILLER 


The Chiangs of China *K 
By ELMER T. CLARK 





Za know yourself. 


“Curiosity about yourself is a 
universal trait. . . . . Howe 
ever, you may have another 
characteristic equally strange, 
an unwillingness to see your- 
self as you actually are..... 


Yet every achievement in your 
character and personality is 
conditioned by your willing- 
ness to check up on yourself.” 
In these stimulating pages, 
Dr. Miller holds up the can- 
did mirror of self-analysis. . 


“Underscore this basic truth:” 
he says, “Tf life is worth 
while, it is not because you 
have found it that way, but 
because you have made it so. 


Over against the philosophy 
of meaningless existence he 
places St. Paul’s “For me to 
live is Christ.” $1.50 


At Your Bookstore 





END for FREE catalog of 152 
poe. copiously illustrated. 
| Non-royalty plays, as well as tested plays on 2 
rcentage-royalty basis. Playbook exchange. 

ow, Peterson plays are nationally famous for 
their high quality. Ask 
newspaper, ‘‘Lagniappe,’’—it is Free. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


for our live drama 





te know them. 


“This is not exactly a reli- 
gious book, but it contains 
such a marvelous demonstra- 
tion of the power of the 
Christian religion in the lives 
of men that it deserves to be 
in every Christian home.— 
Christian Standard. 


“An international Cinderella 
story almost unparalleled in 
history or fiction. Besides the 
obvious human interest, it 
has enormous political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious 
significance.’ ’—Chicago Sun. 


“An amazing tale of people 
who live and fight by princi- 
ples of the New Testament.” 
—Dr. G. Paut Butler in 
Religion in the News. 


Fifth large printing! 
Illustrated. $1 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 





PTITIS'TEARN MONEY 


WITH GORGEOUS EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 
Everyone uses Greeting Cards! Earnextracashin 
spare timeshowing friends, neighbors, actualsam- 
ples gorgeous 16-Card Ail-Occasion Assortment 
— mw eee Get-Weill, Friendship, Bab 
ersary, others. Thrilling new 


Ee. 


Sei'on sieve Driced—-bi prey ts. Also Easter, 

git ro ing, Get- , Sympathy Assort~ 
ments. At se llers, big Srtyad kers. Persona! 
tationery. lence jannecessary. les on ap 
roval ry. WALLACE RROW ~ . 


25 Fifth Ave, Dept. D-13 New York 10, N. ¥. 











Hiow to Speak 
and Write 


MASTERLY 
ENGLISH 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable inven- 
tion has enabled more than 
100,000 people to correct their 
mistakes in English. Only 15 min- 
utes a day required to improve 
your speech and writing. 


HOUSANDS of persons 

make little mistakes in 
their everyday English and 
don’t know it. As a result of 
thousands of tests, Sherwin 
Cody found that the average 
person is only 61% efficient 
in the vital points of Eng- 
lish. In a five-minute conver- 
sation or in an average one- 
page letter, from five to fifty 
errors will appear. It is sur- 


Sherwin Cody 
prising how many experienced stenographers fail 


in spelling such common words as 
“abbreviate,” etc. It is astonishing how many 
business men say ‘“‘between you and I’’ instead of 
“between you and me,”’ and use ‘‘who’’ for ‘‘whom,’ 
and mispronounce the simplest, words. Few know 
whether to use one or two 5% or ‘m’s’ or “e's, 
whether to spell words with “ie” or “ei,’’ and when 
to use commas in order to make their meaning ab- 
solutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. But instead of going along in the old 
way he has applied scientific principles to teaching 
the correct use of our language. He made tens of 
thousands of tests of his various devices before in- 
venting his present method. In all his tests he found 
that the trouble with old methods is that points 
learned do not stick in the mind. In school you were 
asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules 
you never could tell what was right and what was 
wrong. For years Mr. Cody has studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good English. 
As a result of his experience he evolved his wonder- 
ful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention is 
simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably efficient. 
You do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly 
how Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark your er 
rors and check them in the first blank column. Next week 
you try that page again, on the second unmarked sheet, cor 
rect your errors, and check them in the second column. You 
see at a glance what you have learned and what you have 
failed to remember, until you have reached the 1004: point 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and expression, 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. You 
waste no time in going over the things you already know. 
Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the mistakes 
you are in the habit of making, and, through constantly be- 
ing shown the right way, you soon acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect ‘he abit. There are no rules to nem 
orize. There is no tedious copying. There is no heart- 
breaking drudgery. 


FREE—BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A new booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in gram 
mar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you can not 
instantly command the exact words | with which to express 
your ideas, this new free booklet, ““How You Can Mé ne 
Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day,’ ’ will prove a revels 
tion to you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it 
now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 3061 
Searle Building, Rochester 4, N. Y, 


“business,” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 51) 


hands of the able author of “White Cliffs 
of Dover.” This little book has the sparkle 
of the morning sun on the dew. A book 
for children, ages seven to seventy. The 
drawings by Constantin Alajalov are a 
fitting complement to the writing. 


THE RUNNING TIDE, by Irina 
Aleksander. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 264 
pp., $2.50) The heroine of “Running 
Tide” is a pocket-sized, lively little Rus- 
sian seawoman who is third mate on a 
Soviet merchantman. Her sailing is in- 
teresting enough, but her education leaves 
much to be desired. If this be propa- 
ganda, it seems to us to be poor propa- 
ganda for America; it will verify too many 
lingering suspicions in the American mind 
as to the all-out materialism of the Russian 
experiment, and as to the total lack of 
religion and religious education. Yet it is 
a window affording a clear view of Soviet 
technique and philosophy. 


IN SEARCH OF MYSELF, by Hans 
Natonek. (Putnam, 261 pp., $2.75) A 
sensitive, artistic refugee finds refuge in 
America, then seeks to orient himself 
and “find” himself in this strange land. 
He is witty, sharp, and honest. He puts 
his finger on some sore spots, and we may 
wince when he does it. He is more right 
than wrong about us. He is also a sur- 
realist; as such, it seems to us that he still 
has some searching to do. 


| HAD TO WRITE THESE THINGS 
(Continued from page 14) 


the same sort of faith that the Roman 
Church asked of the common man. That’s 
why the people found a more popular 
leader in The Fisherman. They forgave 
things—hesitances, denials, fickleness—in 
Peter, for which they would have killed 
Paul! 

“You see, faith is not knowledge. 
Whether there be knowledge, it shall van- 
ish away. Faith isn’t science. It is love. 
The plain man can understand a religion 
that is love, where he can’t understand 
the other. And with a faith of love he can 
reach the heights Peter reached—heights 
the scholar can never attain.” 

Then why, we asked, didn’t Sholem 
Asch write on Peter instead of Paul? 

“Well, perhaps, first of all, the fact that 
Paul was a Jew and Jews took hold of me. 
He was the greatest Jewish patriot, and 
he left us a great inheritance. But he was 
also a great human soul, and that means 
much more to me than his patriotism. He 
loved all humanity, and he stood ready to 
compromise his nationalism in order to 
win the Gentiles to the new faith. Paul 
saw clearly that it was of the greatest 
importance to bring the Gentiles in, and 
he courageously sacrificed everything for 
it—his safety, his comfort, his very life. 
He compromised the minor doctrines in 
order to have the major doctrine accepted, 
and that cost him dearly. But if he had 
not done it, Christianity today would be 
just another little Jewish sect. If this 
faith had been left in the hands of Peter 
or even James, it could never have reached 
and conquered the mentality of the Gen- 
tile world. 

Paul took it to Greece, and he gave it 


the best in Greek thought and tradition. 
Some scholars say he gave it too much of 
the Greek; that it is all Greek. That’s 
blasphemy! Paul gave us a revolutionary 
Christianity, quite different from anything 
the Greeks ever gave us. I know: the 
Greeks had ideas about the soul and about 
immortality, but they were only ideas. 
It was never a faith, or a firm belief with 
the men of Athens. What’s more, it had 
no authority behind it. The Greek was 
only guessing and dreaming until Paul 
stood on Mars Hill and challenged them 
with his: ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you.’ Paul 


‘brought the authority of God into this 


world. After him, men could either obey 
or be lost. 

“Another reason why I had to write 
on Paul is that he is responsible for pre- 
serving the highest values in modern 
Christianity; and he is responsible for 
making so many Christians “sacrifice in 
sweetness,” just as he himself sacrificed. 
That takes courage—and a high passion. 
When his passion leaped into us, the fight 
was half won. Of course, he gave us much 
suffering when he gave us that. He left 
us a Christianity that isn’t easy; it calls 
for much denial and struggling. Christi- 
anity isn’t a peaceful religion. It is a 
sword, dividing. No wonder the Church 
put a sword in Paul’s hand, when they 
carved his statues! 

“Or I might put it this way. I like 
Peter for his tempestuous soul, for his 
quick flights to the peaks of faith, even 
though he was so prone to descend just 
as swiftly. But I love Paul for his stead- 
fastness. Peter possessed a faith; Paul’s 
faith possessed him. Everything Paul 
ever did, he did in good faith. Even his 
persecuting! That persecuting was wrong, 
but it was utterly sincere. His faith saved 
him, and it saved Christianity, and it 
saved the world. 

“So—that’s why I chose to write about 
Jesus and Paul.” 

But wouldn’t he some day, in the fu- 
ture, write on Peter, or James, or... ? 

“No,” he says. “No. I have written 
what was in me to write. I have made my 
contribution, and I think I shall write no 
more.” 

But if he did choose to write again— 
of whom would it be? Instantly, he cried, 
“T’d write of Jesus and of Paul.” 

Somehow, we do not believe he will 
write no more. Men with spirit, courage 
and passion like this cannot stop writing 
so long as they see men struggling to get 
hold of “that something” for which 
Sholem Asch struggled in Poland. The 
closing lines of “The Apostle” are illumi- 
nating. In them, the Rabbi speaks: 

“See you what has happened in Rome? 
The more they burn the believers in the 
Messiah, the more they fling them to the 
beasts, the mightier grow their numbers. 
Behold! Rome went forth against Jerusa- 
lem with the sword, and Jerusalem went 
forth against Rome with the spirit. The 
sword conquered for a while, but the 
spirit conquers for ever.” 

The spirit still marches, still has some 
conquering to do. And men who under- 
stand that, as this man understands it, 
will always be anxious to help the march. 
We think he will write again. And when 
he does, it will be, as the old hymn has it, 

“More, More About Jesus.” 
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E, weeks he had worked quietly 
by their side, he seldom spoke and 
seemed too lost in thought to be talked 
to. And then one day a giant of a 
Negro went berserk threatening the 
men around him with a knife he had 
stolen from the prison kitchen. Jim was 
| well in the background; it would have 
been easy for him to have slipped into 
anearby doorway but he made his way 
to the side of the man whose back was 
turned toward him. No one else heard 
what Jim said but they did see the knife 
pass from the hand of the half-crazed 
= to the hand stretched out before 
im. 
The crowd drew back and gave wide 


PVERY 


PENNY 


passage to the pair as they left the 
yard. To them a miracle had happened 
before their eyes. Was Jim a hypno- 
tist? Did you see what he did? Why 
he walked right up to that hulk of rag- 
ing humanity, said a few words, and 
presto, he had the knife. What do you 
suppose he said, | couldn‘t hear him, 
could you? 

If a miracle had been performed, it 
was not in the prison yard that it took 
place. It happened one night when 
Jim made up his mind that it was his 
turn to make a speech. He had taken 
a seat quietly enough and for a time 
he heard the words being spoken in the 
Mission’s Chapel but suddenly some- 


HELPS 


A MIRACLE 
PERFORMED 


thing inside snapped and he went wild. 
He had a speech to make. Stumbling 
over the feet of a long row of men he 
made his way to the aisle. 

It took strong men to get Jim out of 
the Chapel. He was fighting mad, in- 
sane with drink. There will be some 
who will say, it was wrong to put him 
out but out he went. 

We do not know where he slept that 
night and that is what bothers me. 





Wherever it was, he awoke to find him- 
self sober and filled with shame at the 
thing he had done the night before. He 
needed a drink, he had to forget and 
as he made his way to the nearest 
saloon he came to the door of the Mis- 
sion. Out stepped our pastor, George 
Bolton. 

We wish we could tell you that Jim 
never got drunk again, but he did and 
worse still, he got into serious trouble. 
He was serving a term in prison when 
he wrote us—in fact he is still in prison. 
But he has had time to think—time 
away from booze. And his thinking led 
him back to the Bowery Mission. Some- 
times it seemed as though he would 
never get the words out of his mind: 
“‘God cares, He loves you. He doesn’t 
want you to do anything you will be 
sorry for.” 

These had been the magic words 
that had held the descending knife 
from striking. These were the words 
that changed Jim's life and made of 
him a missionary to his fellow prisoners 
—a servant in His service. ‘For this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; 
and was lost, and is found.” 

That is what you do when you con- 
tribute to the work of the Bowery Mis- 
sion—you give these lost brothers an- 
other chance. So long as man is weak, 
there will be work that needs to be 
done and friends to support it. 


Send your contribution NOW 





Bowery Mission and Young Men’‘s 
Home 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


To give that other chance to my lost 
brother, I send you $............00008 anda 
I seciiensescuiesitica icici deuce 
i cstciscssieaiitciteitiiisetanaiiaiiii . 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 
by STANDARD* 


Complete line of help- 
ful worship books for all departments 


7 


of Sunday school and church. A few are: | 


FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


TAPESTRY 
By Sue Randolph Griffis; 
176 pages, $1.50 


/ 52 worship programs; 
| weaves religious theme 
: into daily living. Typical 








LAMPS FOR WORSHIP 
: $1.50 


FOR INTERMEDIATE (JUNIOR HIGH) 
INTERMEDIATE 
WORSHIP SERVICES $1.50 


INTERMEDIATE 
EXPRESSIONAL SERVICES $1.50 


FOR JUNIORS 
JUNIOR WORSHIP $1.50 


TEACHING THROUGH WORSHIP 
$1.50 


FOR PRIMARY 
CHILDREN AT WORSHIP $1.25 


48 PRIMARY WORSHIP 
SERVICES $1.50 


Order from your book 
store, or address our 
Desk CH-1. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 
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SERS ZINNIAS 


Aa ss 
ee oS oD Best Colors G, Packets 


3.4 ¢ 
play Rose. “108 
Pane Dahlia-Flowered 


blooms 5 in. across and 2 in. 
thick. Easy to grow. Sturdy, 
\well-branched, 3-ft. plants. All 
4 15c-Pkts. of seeds, 1 of each 
color, postpaid for Just 1 10c! 


t W. ATLEE BURPEE ECO. . 
, Philadelphia 32, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 
g L) Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 Packets Giant Zinnias. 
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: mation. Leading American Seed Catalog. 





Pulpit 

materials, beautiful 
low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1196 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Coincidence 

@ There is a strange coincidence in 
Dr. Poling’s editorial this month. 
He tells of visiting the Wanless Me- 
morial Hospital—and on our desk 
is the first installment of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’sS new serial, which is the 
true story, in fiction form, of the 
work of Sir William Wanless! 

Sir William is one of the most out- 
standing medical missionaries in all 
Christian history. Lady Wanless, 
his widow, tells his story in breath- 
less fashion. It is a new departure 
in the fiction policy of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD to run material of this sort, 
but we felt the story and the hero 
and heroine quite worth any change 
on our part. We know it will be one 
of the most popular features of the 
year. 

Also—there is a dress pattern col- 
umn this month. This is a new ex- 


| periment in our magazine—and we 


want to know how the ladies like it. 
Let us know! See page 48. 


Action! 


Dear Editor: 

In your October issue, I read the call 
for the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
laws. I immediately wrote to Senator Mc- 
Nary, of my state, and I enclose his reply. 
Hoping you can get others to do the same, 
|I am, 
Redondo Beach, Cal. G. H. Burge 


| Senator McNary’s Letter 


My Dear Mr. Burge: 

I am very happy to acknowledge 
your expression of interest in H. R. 
2893, to repeal the Chinese exclusion 
laws and to place the Chinese on a 
quota basis. I am in accord with your 
views and shall support the legislation. 
Washington, D. C., Charles L. McNary 


|@ CHRISTIAN HERALD does not go 
in for politics, but frankly we like 
this. The article on the repeal of 
these laws was written to gain 
“justice for a noble ally,” and Reader 
Burge has seen the point and ren- 
dered a great service. We wonder 
how many others went and did like- 


- | wise? 


They Speak For Temperance 


Dear Editor: 

I send my HERALD on to others to read, 
but I do not intend for them to get such 
hell-begotten doctrines in your splendid 
| paper. (Clipping of the Angelo Patri tem- 
'perance statement is enclosed with this 


letter.) I wish I could censure your articles 
for publication. This would never get by. 
He is only the devil’s agent. 


Danville, Ill. A. D. Lynch 


@ Strong language! We received 
quite a little strong language in re- 
sponse to the Patri statement; in 
fact more criticism than we received 
on all the rest of the “They Speak 
For Temperance” series put together. 

But please get us straight, edi- 
torially. We asked these men for 
their opinions on this all-important 
question; we asked nationally recog- 
nized leaders and thinkers in various 
walks of life. What we wanted was 
not a plea for any one idea or meth- 
od, but a cross-section of opinion. 
We got it! With such men as these, 
you simply do not tell them ‘they 
must plead for this or that; you do 
not put words in their mouths. The 
series would have been valueless and 
dishonest if we had done that. We 
granted them full freedom of speech, 
which we believe is a great American 
virtue and principle. And we could 
make no exception in Dr. Patri’s 
case. 

And we stated clearly, with each 
feature, that the opinions of the 
writers did not necessarily express 
the opinion or policy of CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. This paper has not changed 
its attitude; we have not become the 
devil’s disciple, any more than Dr. 
Patri has become that. We are still 
determined to hang John Barley- 
corn, and we are interested in find- 
ing the best method to bring it about. 
That’s why we ran this series. 


Courier, Again! 


Dear Editor: 

Please thank Gabriel Courier for using 
“Japanese” rather than “Jap.” He only 
missed once, in the November issue. You 
see, we have such splendid Japanese Chris- 
tians in our Church! 

Anaheim, Cal. Rev. Stanley F. George 


@ Mr. Courier asked for a week’s 
vacation, to celebrate, when he read 
that. May we say that we, too, have 
watched this Courier trait and been 
cheered by it? Our amiable news 
editor may be positive and even pro- 
voking in some of his opinions—but 
he’s fair, and tolerant in such mat- 
ters as these. And he writes a very 
popular department. 
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Appreciation 


Dear Editor: 

. .. CHRISTIAN HERALD is the only paper 
I get that I pounce on the minute it ar- 
rives; I can’t put it aside even for the 
pressing duties of a farmerette. It takes a 
rare piece of literature to get me like that! 

I was very much distressed about my 
last copy, however. I was trying to cook 
and finish one of your fine articles at the 
same time, and laid the copy on top of the 
warming closet on my kitchen range. It 
fell off, right into a dishpan full of water. 
I finally got it dried out, and it is readable 
once more, thanks to the good quality of 
the paper it is printed on. 

Thank you for a paper with a Christian 
spirit pervading every page. 
Russellville, Ky. Mrs. Walter Duncan 


@ That one warmed our calloused 
editorial heart! For two reasons. 
One, we’re happy to know that the 
articles we select are that good. Two, 
that line about our paper cheers us 
mightily. Paper is the publisher’s 
headache these days and we are do- 
ing our level best to keep it of as 
good quality as possible. We’re sorry 
to have to tell our readers that fu- 
ture paper cuts lie in store for us, 
which may possibly mean a poorer 
grade of paper. But what appears 
on the paper will not suffer. 


Complaints 


Dear Editor: 

. As for those who complain of this 
and that in your paper, I recall something 
my father used to quote from his pulpit: 
“Every meetin’ is a good meetin’ when I 
take part.” 

Coeur D’Alene, Idaho Mrs. Frank Weeks 


@® Your good father spoke a great 
truth. Complaints don’t bother us 
so long as they are intelligent; they 
help us put out a better paper. The 
ones that bother us are the intoler- 
ant, unjust, unintelligent ones which 
question our sincerity and distort our 
motives. But from the CHRISTIAN 
HERALD family we get very, very 
few of those. 


From The Chaplains 


Dear Editor: 

There have been so many tangible re- 
sponses to my letter of August 6, which 
you so kindly placed in your November 
issue! We wish to express our thanks to 
you, and to your good readers, for this help 
in securing many more German books 
than we would have dreamed were in ex- 
istence. Our German pastor, who is also 
Librarian, sends his thanks and apprecia- 
tion along with ours. May God bless and 
Prosper you in a mighty way. 

Prisoner of War Camp, Opelika, Alabama, 
William R. Schillinger, Chaplain 


Dear Editor: 

I want to tell you what a _ blessing 
CHRISTIAN HERALD was on Guadalcanal. 
When the copies came I immediately dis- 
tributed them to the various units around 
me, and I know the men devoured them. 
I don’t know how to thank you... 

Chaplain Charles E. Wideman. 


® No thanks necessary, Chaplains! 
That’s what we’re here for. 
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INTERNAL BATHS 


Baffled at 47—Feels 
Like a Young Man at 77 


Imagine how thri!ling it must be for a man, 
feeling half-sick, half-alive for years, sud- 
denly to find himself restored to new hap- 
piness and vitality. How wonderful he must 
feel to realize at last he may be able to say 
good-bye to the headaches, biliousness, slug- 
gishness, that all-in feeling, due to chronic 
constipation suffered through many years. 


But such a man was Leopold Aul and as ex- 
plained in his own words, “One day when I 
was feeling especially bad and as nervous 
as a cat, I met an old friend of mine. He 
noticed how fagged out I looked and how 
rapidly I seemed to be aging. ‘Why don’t 
you take Internal Baths?’, he asked, ‘they 
did wonders for me’.” 


| What Is An Internal Bath? 


| Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating In- 
| ternal Baths. He found that a bonafide In- 
{ternal Bath to be the administration into 
the lower intestine of pure warm water— 
Nature’s greatest cleansing agent—to which 
is added J.B.L. Powder. Through the use 
of the J.B.L. Cascade, five quarts of the 
cleansing solution is sent gently swirling 
| throughout the entire length of the colon. 
In just a short time your impacted colon 
sis thoroughly cleansed of its whole foul 
mass; the putrefying, delayed waste is 
loosened and washed away. Often the relief 
is immense—often a new sense of vigor 
and well-being sweeps over you. 

Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cascade. It 
proved a turning point in his life. Gone, accord- 
ing to his testimony, was the worry and distress 


| that had hitherto overshadowed his whole life, 
| sapped his ambition. 


EARN BIG MONEY AS . Ci 


PRACTICAL NURSE ¢ 


| LEARN AT HOME—Quick Easy Method 


| High wages, new social contacts and thesatisfac- 
tion of serving humanity can be yours as a prac- 
tical nurse. LEARN AT HOME in spare time. 
Easy tolearn. High school not necessary. Ages ‘ 
18 to 60. Training plan welcomed 
rh by physicians from coast to coast. 
preg Nurses outfit included. Easy payment plan. 
Write for FREE information now ! 


| WAYNE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL NURSING, Inc. 
2301 N. Wayne Ave., Dept. H-1, Chicago 14, UL 


















\“ 
Prepare in short time for this occupation. 








END YEARS 
OF DISTRESS 


Read 
Mr. Aul’s 
Astound- 


ing . Letter 





“lam now 77 years young, have owned a Cascade 
for over thirty years. When I first started using 
the J.B.L. Cascade | was a victim of constipation 
and at my wits’ end as to what to do about it. 
Tried most everything that was recommended and 
prescribed for me for years without results. | now 
feel that Internal Bathing was responsible for 
bringing back my health and for keeping it ever 
since. | use the Cascade occasionally now, but ! 
would not part with it for $1,000. Have sincerely 
recommended it to everyone suffering from the 
ill effects of constipation.” 


(Signed) Leopold Aul 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Investigate yourself the merits of Internal Bath- 
ing. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below and 
receive, absolutely FREE your copy of ‘‘Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.”’ This instructive 24- 
page booklet may open your eyes to many sur- 
prising facts about constipation and its many 
attributed ills; reveals, too, how many thousands 
of Internal Bathers have gained new health and 
vigor through this drugless treatment. MAIL 
YOUR COUPON TODAY. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


= West 65th Street, Dept. CH-14 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your il- 
lustrated book on intestinal ills and the proper 


use of the famous Internal Bath—‘*Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.’’ 


Name ........ 


Street 


State 


aati Pie 
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BARBER nite 


+ Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
Quick! Keeps men’s, women’s, 
children’s hair trim, neat, fresh- 
ly-cut looking all the time! Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Sells like wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ©22)'«. 0%: 800! 

mediately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY. 
Just your name. KRISTEE CO., 501 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


WAR BONDS 


RENDER DOUBLE SERVICE 


Undoubtedly you are buying War Bonds. Future pur- 





chases of bonds can be used to secure annuities which 
will give you a larger income than that received on the 
bonds. You will be helping to win the war and to 
strengthen the Missionary cause in one transaction. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 


Geshanssaennnsseassaansansgasaseanassansasnanesanenssasnansaasanenenaae 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, Methodist Church 

(C. H. 45), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York Ii, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me information about the 
purchase annuities. 


Through wars and all fi- 
nancial depressions dur- 
ing the past seventy years 
the Mission Boards of the 

Church have 
made annuity 


use of War Bonds to 


Methodist 
always 
payments on the day they 
were due. 


Name 
Street Address 








Include District P.O. Number, if any. 





BOOKS IN ONE! 


Biggest Value 
for Your Money 


See this great hymnal which 
lifts the ministry of music 
to new levels and provides 















leled abundance. Write for 
your Free sample copy today. 


e “Inter-Church Hymnal” 
unites Quantity and Quality 
with LOW price as never 
before. First, it gives you 479 preferred 
hymns and songs that stir the soul and unite 
in worship the hearts of your people. Second, 
it provides 215 Service Outlines, Scripture 
Readings, Litanies, Prayers, Choral Responses, 
Introits, Calls to Worship, and Personal 
Meditations. 


Provides A “Victory” Program 


Helps you to improve and vitalize your serv- 
ice program to fit conditions of the day. 
Despite the fullness of its contents, complete 
indexes, and many unique features the volume 
is compact and easy to hold because of 
quality materials. 


A complete 
Service Book 
$80 a 100, 

not prepaid 


Send for sample copy so that you may see 
how perfectly ‘“Inter-Church Hymnal” meets 
your needs, how valuable it will be in build- 
ing up your work. 


Write today for Free sample 


Biglow MainsExcell Go. 





5,000 worxerss WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


EORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 
St. Chicago 5S, tll. 





a 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn 
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The inspiration of group study .. . 
the careful guidance of a well planned 


course . .. that’s what the Corre- 
spondence School Class Study Plan 
provides. 

Half-price enrollment to members of 
a class numbering ten or more. Send 
today for folder listing courses and 
telling you how to organize a class. 
Address Dept. H-838 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


6... 
Zam ody Bible Institute 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE * CHICAGO 






Chicago 44, Illinois 


EMERGENCE INTO A NEW LIFE 
(Continued from page 28) 
lent, and who after a natural preliminary 


skirmish or two of uncertainty, taste the 
new food, and finding it a great addition 


| to what they have had, fall on it eager- 
| ly, cleaning up the dish. Thriving won- 
| derfully on the new strengthening nour- 
|ishment, children who accept new foods 
| grow tall and strong and vital and en- 


: Sie | i i 
stick manele in minal | during, become, in short, mature, useful, 


life-enjoying adults. 

There are many men and women who 
in our day are reacting in the same way 
to the new possibilities open to them in 
modern conditions, and each year sees 
their number increasing. Ill take a long 
breath and just set down here a list, a 
catalogue, a factual enumeration of what 
is being done by some of the army of 


|modern adults who do recognize that 


twentieth-century, earning-a-living jobs 
leave enough time free really to get some- 
thing wholly worthwhile learned and done 
and enjoyed. A bald list, a catalogue, is 
all that is necessary, because the mere 
statement of one thing after another 
which is being done, speaks for itself 
more eloquently than any description. 
And it is to be remembered that these 
items are snatched up at random from the 
large list of activities being carried on in 
our country by grown-ups who use their 
good sense and will-power to adjust them- 
selves creatively to the medium of much 
more free time than their great-grand- 
parents had, left over under modern con- 
citions from office, shop and kitchen work. 

In a big city of Pennsylvania, hundreds 
of amateur scientists from all sorts of 
jobs, work together in volunteer scien- 
tific research work. In another city of the 
same State, a big chorus comprising steel 
and iron-workers, stenographers, industri- 
alists, farmers, study under competent 
leadership and sing—magnificently!—the 
great works of Bach. In a Vermont town, 
industrial workers and their employers 
have belonged for years to an amateur 
astronomers’ club, learning how to pre- 
pare their own lenses, and acquiring skill 


|in the higher mathematics essential for 
| astronomical calculations. 


In an Ohio 
city, a large number of amateur scholars 
(all of whom make their living in other 
fields) are studying, helped by a Commit- 
tee on Private Research, such things as 





| Egyptology, American archaeology, Chi- 
| nese philosophy. The New York women 
| and girls in the Unionized Ladies’ Gar- 


|ments Workers organization have one of 
| the best women’s choruses I ever heard. 
Gardening clubs have a slight tendency to 
become part of an effort to attain social 
prestige (or so at least some suspicious 
people think) but in my personal observa- 
| tion, garden clubs are wonderfully stimu- 
lating groups, which help their members 
to make gardening the life-giving, intel- 
lectually vigorous, physically invigorating 
avocation which it can be at its best. 
Groups of businessmen in one and an- 
other Midwest city come together in the 
evening to paint and draw and model in 
clay. Oddly enough—who would have 
dreamed thisPp—the M.D.’s seem to have 
an especial affinity for painting. Nature 
| study associations are springing up every- 
| where, combined, often, with walking and 
| hiking and camping-out clubs. 

| Well, there it is, one little section of 





what is freely open to us moderns—if 
only we can get a firm enough hold on 
our wits to recognize that nearly every 
one of us has free time enough to do 
something really worthwhile with it. From 
my own experience, I’d make an excep- 
tion of parents of babies and little chil- 
dren. They have very little free time and 
none of it consecutive—not fifteen min- 
utes, if I remember accurately! But good- 
ness! what they dg have to do, is, during 
the few years it lasts, so enchantingly in- 
teresting and absorbing they need never 
turn their heads towards other things. It 
is over so soon, that phase of our lives— 
compared to the long years before and 
after it. i 

Now of course most of us ordinary peo- 
ple, confronted by the challenge of time 
freed from necessary work by “the ma- 
chine” in some of its infinitely varied 
forms, are rather half-and-halfish in our 
reaction to it. We neither organize a 
chorus to sing Bach nor study astronomy, 
nor yet sit around every evening and yawn 
idly over the newspaper. We do not be- 
come the brilliant, successful, skilful and 
informed gardeners we might, whose well- 
ordered observations of what goes on in a 
garden, form a real contribution to the 
science of horticulture. But we do gar- 
den—some—we do know more about the 
processes of nature in a garden than most 
of our overweight, office-working or pro- 
fessional fathers (but not as much yet by 
actual experience as our great-grand- 
fathers, gardening for dear life, in order 
to have something to eat during the win- 
ter). We are half in and half out of the 
new life element of leisure. Many of us 
do, occasionally, read a book to inform 
ourselves (if it is very carefully written 
not to weary our so-easily-tired attention) 
about some of the phases of the inter- 
national situation; and that is more than 
most of our grandparents did. 

We do, we must admit—like seals and 
turtles—dearly like to immerse ourselves 
in the old pressure from an absolute need 
to be active; and since this need does noi 
actually exist for most of us except for 
the relatively short hours of modern jobs, 
we like to make-believe that it is there 
when it is not. Out of old habit, it feels 
so comfortable not to admit that we are 
free to make a choice as to what we do, 
because it takes a real effort so to organ- 
ize our lives as to do something worth do- 
ing outside of our earning-a-living work. 

In short, most of us ordinary folks act 
like ordinary folks—not like highly su- 
perior people. And yet—when you look 
back over a long enough time to get a 
perspective, you see that, little by little, 
there is a slow movement up the modern 
beach towards making a better use of our 
leisure (how we do hate to admit that we 
have any!). Fifty years ago there was not 
anywhere an art club made up of life- 
insurance men, real-estate agents, depart- 
ment-store employees, and the like. There 
were no local “Little Theatres” spon- 
sored ard manned by people who earned 
their livings in all sorts of non-dramatic 
pursuits. There were no local orchestras. 
A woman who studied gardening serious- 
ly, a man who gardened at all unless he 
was so poor he could not get his food any 
other way—they were the rarest of ex- 
ceptions. When businessmen got together 
over lunch-tables, they did not have able 
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speakers to talk to them about a possible 
world organization. Naturalists were such 
by profession or not at all. It did not 
occur to plumbers and professors of Latin 
and office-workers that it might be more 
fun to work, of winter evenings, at sing- 
ing Bach chorales, than to read the fun- 
nies. 

Yes, it doesn’t look so discouraging 
when you look far enough back in time. 
An intellectual interest, or an artistic one, 
a manual skill, or a knowledge of music 
—really they are so much more interest- 
ing than fooling around doing nothing in 
particular, we can pretty confidently hope 
that, as we ordinary people get a taste of 
them, we will learn, more and more, how 
to hold up our own weight in leisure time, 
and how to propel ourselves purposefully 
in the new free hours of modern life, to- 
wards worthwhile goals. 


IF YOU KNOW WHAT I MEAN 
(Continued from page 36) 


there, too; where was my mother? He 
stalled and stammered a little, and then 
he said, “She ain’t in the hospital, son. 
She’s in the morgue. But don’t go over 
there. She’s burned beyond recognition. 
You’d better not see her.” 

Father was alive, and he lived for a long 
time after that. He went off, soon, to a 
veteran’s home; he was a Civil War vet, 
so he was entitled to it. That left me all 
alone. I got to spending a lot of time at 
The Rabbi’s. That was a cheap liquor 
joint where they sold rubbing alcohol 
mixed with water and called it whiskey. 
The Rabbi never needed an elaborate 
saloon for his business; all he ever had 
was a big empty room with a sink in it, 
where he could mix his poison. You drank 
it and passed out, and then he carried you 
out into the street. Many is the night he 
carried me out and threw me in the gut- 
ter! I was on the bottom now—as com- 
pletely helpless and hopeless as any bum 
in the history of the Bowery. I didn’t 
have a friend in the world, or so it seemed. 

I'd seen the Bowery Mission a good 
many times, but I never went in except 
for a cup of coffee. Never paid much at- 
tention to the services they held there; 
usually, I was too full of rubbing alcohol 
to hear what the speakers were saying. 
But one night a year ago I was fairly 
sober; I had $2.80 in my pocket, and I felt 
as rich as Rockefeller. I wandered into 
the Mission and sat down. This fellow 
Bolton was talking, and I sat there watch- 
ing him and he began to look at me, 
oftener and oftener, until I began to think 
he knew me. Anyway, he was talking just 
to me, as though I was the only man in 
the room. All of a sudden he pointed 
right at me and said, ““Why don’t you try 
Jesus Christ, the only friend you’ve got 
left?” It hit me like a wallop on the jaw. 
I tried to look away from him and I kept 
feeling that $2.80 in my pocket and telling 
myself I should worry, that I had money 
and I’d be all right without Jesus Christ. 
But it wasn’t any good. The more I 
thought the worse I felt; I knew I wasn’t 
all right, and that I wasn’t going to be all 
right, and that when the $2.80 was gone 
!'d wake up in an alley somewhere with 
my insides on fire, and with my head 
ready to split. Or I’d be in my reserved 
bed in the hospital, fighting the D. T.’s. It 
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They'll be coming home . . . to WHAT? 
is YOUR Church ready with an organ- 
ized program to take care of their spirit- 
ual needs? 


How are your SONG BOOKS? They are 
an important part of your post-war pro- 
gram. Why not plan NOW to have fresh, 
clean, up-to-date books for a happier, 
better song service when the boys re- 
turn? 


Then, too, paper rationing and printing 
conditions may increase the difficulty of 
E; Homer Rodeheaver’s New Pat- 

riotic Song, sheet music size— 


“WE'LL BE WAITING WHEN YOU COME BACK HOME” 
Send postcard for your copy. 


Keep America Singing 


“Phe RODEHEAVEN wait-mace € 


Publishers of Sacred Mutac 
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securing song books later. Order NOW 
~—while still available. 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE SONGS 


An all purpose book for Church, Sunday 
School, Prayer Meetings, etc. 312 ‘‘tested’’ 
songs .. . beautiful brown covers with 
'‘stay flat’’ features. Expensive looking, 
yet low in cost. Cloth bound, $45 
per 100, not postpaid. In heavy 
bristol paper, $30 per 100, not 
postpaid. Ministers, Superin- 
tendents, and committee mem- 

bers, send coupon for free 

examination copy. 
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own estate while 
yet alive. 
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TOMORROW 


The Magazine of the "Future 
presents 


The Birth of Adolf Hitler 


First of a powerful two-part story by 


SHOLEM ASCH 


Based on material gathered by the author 
at Hitler’s birthplace. 


The Certainty of Change 


—by Bishop-Elect Austin Pardue 


Battle From the Vestibule 


—by Jesse Stuart 


The Great Promise 


—by Joseph Freeman 


And KATHERINE WOODS, book editor, 
presents authoritative reviews of an in- 
teresting variety of books to open the 


new year. 


JANUARY Ist 
On All Newsstands 25¢ 


BIG MONEY 








came over me that I was a plain fool, and 
that it was time I—tried Jesus Christ. I 
went up to the altar and shook hands with 


| Bolton. 


I’m not sure whether I had all the con: 
fidence I needed, for that. You see, I had 
a lot of years: behind me that kind of 
pulled at me. There were still saloons 
along the Bowery, and my nerves screamed 
for alcohol and there were barkeepers all 
set to help me quiet those nerves with 
their whiskey. Believe me, those barkeeps 
carry magnets around in their pockets; 
they pull men in off the streets like mag- 
nets pull iron filings. I remember once, 
when my father came home with a lot of 
money; he took to drinking seriously in 
his old age! We played a game; we walked 


| down the street and I bet him he couldn’t 


pass a salogn without going in. Well, we 
passed the first one, walked to the end of 
the block, and ihen he looked at me sort 
of pitifully and said, ‘Sorry, son. I’ve got 
to go back. Just can’t go any further 
without a drink.” It gets hold of you! 
It’s near impossible to break away from 
it. I haven’t any faith at all in these 
‘cures,’ these “homes” where you go to 
be cured of the whiskey habit. They don’t 
work. They mean well enough, and they 
have men around who want to help you 
up—but I’ve found out that you need 
more than a human hand to get you up 


| when you're as far gone as I was. There's 


for part-time work. Many men and women | 


have found our plan a sure means to regu- 
lar added earnings. No experience needed. 
Write for full details to— 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave. Desk 144 New York 16,N. Y. 








MeLE-T Role Ro) =) e1oL os 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have, Make yourself free 
and happy, with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has re- 
lieved many men. FREE 
BOOK 


Happy Relief When 
Youre Sluggish,Upset 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 
CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contaneo™ SYRUP PEPSIN 


only one hand that will get you up, and 
that’s the Hand of Almighty God. 

Well, I touched that Hand, at Bowery 
Mission, and—it was funny, and you may 
not believe it, but I could walk past a 
saloon now and never even have the least 
desire to go in. The thirst was gone. 
Some of the barkeepers would meet me 
on the street and ask me where I’d been; 
they’d laugh in my face when I told them 
I was through with them and their stuff. 
A lot of the boys laughed, too. They said, 
“Baloney! You'll be back in two weeks. 
It just ain’t done, down here. You’ve been 
on this Street fifty years, and you'll be 
here till you die.” But the two weeks 
became two months, six months, and a 
year, and I’ve never gone back. Never 
slipped once, thanks to God. 

Yes, I’m still on the Street. Still down 
here. I work at Bowery Mission now, do- 
ing what I can to help. Usher every night, 
at the meetings. I meet the boys coming 
in and shake hands with them. They look 
at me sort of amazed and say, ‘“Youjre 
doing fine, Bill. Keep it up. Good Juck to 
you!” In the bottom of their drunken old 
hearts, they respect the man who makes 
the break and straightens up. 

So now do you know what I mean when 
I say I was born wrong, and that I had 
only one chance? I know: a lot of you 
still say you can’t fight an environment. 
A lot of you say you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks, that when a man has spent 
fifty years the way I spent them, that he’s 
hopeless. I say that’s all bunk, and I 
ought to know. There’s only one man who 
is hopeless: that’s the man without God, 
the man who won’t give God His chance. 
Any man can turn around in the middle 
of the road and walk the other way, no 
matter how old he is. So long as there’s 
God, there’s hope, if you get what I mean. 
So long as there’s a Mission down here, 
there’s a chance for men like me. But 
God help us if there ever comes a time 
when there isn’t any Mission! 





NEIGHBOR ON DEEP GULCH 
(Continued from page 25) 


Old Jay had not yet recovered con- 
sciousness. Dave’s arms ached from the 
strain of holding him. He’d almost for- 
gotten about the injunction papers and th 
law. There was only one law, anyway— 
God’s law. A life was at stake. Surely 
Clausen must have some mercy left in his 
hard old skin. 

“He jus’ couldn’t turn us away,” Dave 
muttered. “It ain’t human.” 

Then he stared. Two cowhands had 
mounted hurriedly and were riding down 
to the gate. Each had a hand near his 
belt. Full holsters hung there. Dave 
clucked to the buckskin, glanced back at 
the pinto he was leading, and kept on. 
Dust that Clausen’s men had stirred up 
from the road floated toward him, 


“Stop!” 
The word was threatening, insulting. 
Dave set teeth together and clucked to 


his pony. If they were going to shoot, 
they’d shoot. He couldn't stop them. 

The two cowboys spurred forward, bar- 
ring his way. 

“You can hightail back,” one of them 
said. “Clausen ain’t home. You can't 
serve no papers on somebody that ain't 
here, can you?” 


“This man’s hurt.” Dave said. “You 
must help me. You got to.” 

“Orders,” the other cowboy said. ‘‘No- 
body passes through this gate—under- 


stand ? 
hurt?” 

“Can’t you see?” 

They rode nearer. One of them laughed. 
“Clever trick. But it won’t work.” 

“If you got a heart—” Dave began. 

His words trailed off. He found him- 
self staring at the vision in the road. 
Clausen’s daughter. She had come run- 
ning from the house. Cheeks flushed, 
bright hair like delicate spun-gold threads 
clinging to her damp forehead. She was 
lovely, and Dave thought he saw sym- 
pathy in her eyes. 

He raised his hat. ‘Please, Miss,” he 
begged. “I’m not lying.” 

“Let him in,” she ordered. 
Dave passed through the gate. 
thing inside him thumped like mad. 

“Thank you. God bless you, Miss,” he 
said. “You'll help me make him easy 
and ’phone for the doctor?” 

She was walking alongside his horse, 
looking up. There was full deep compas- 
sion in her eyes. Her mouth was firm 
and her look was straight and steadfast. 

“Of course I will.” she said. 

She ran ahead and when Dave drew up 
near the front door, the figure of Homer 
Clausen came out. He was a big man, 
tall and rangy. He looked slick in pol- 
ished top boots and shining spurs. His 
stare was belligerent, lips thin. It was 
obvious that here was a duty he had no 
relish for. 

“T suppose you’ve got to come in,” he 
said stiffly, “but you’re not welcome. Dell 
is ‘phoning for the doctor.” 

“Thanks,” Dave said. 

Together they carried old Jay inside, 
eased him onto a bed. Dell stood behind 
them with a basin of cold water. As they 
stepped aside she moved forward and be- 
gan bathing the deputy’s dusty face. 

“He’s going to be all right,” she said. 
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Dave moved back awkwardly. “You 
sure got a fine spread here,” he said, turn- 
ing to Homer. “Never seen a nicer layout 
in my life. Them herds o’ yourn was 
pretty to look at comin’ across the flats.” 

Homer Clausen turned his back on 
Dave, grunting. “You can’t own a place 
without water,” he said bitterly. 


Dave looked across at Dell. Her eyes 
evaded his. 
“T was thinking,’ Dave said, feeling 


hard-pressed for words, “what a shame 
it would be for you to lose this place. It’s 
a credit to the valley. Why couldn’t we 
all pitch in an’ help you keep it?” 

Homer Clausen wheeled about so sud- 
denly the floorboards screaked. 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s wrong to deepen the gulch an’ de- 
prive us settlers downstream o’ water.” 

“Yes,” Dell answered in a quiet voice. 

“No!” thundered Homer. “You just 
think there won’t be water enough.” 

“We know the Little Butte better than 
you,” Dave said. “It’s full now but shal- 
low in July. Our crops would burn out.” 

“Let ’em burn!” said Homer coldly. 
“Let ’em!” 

“Father!” gasped Dell. 

Dave looked in amazement at the bed. 
Old Jay’s eyes were fluttering open. Col- 
or flowed back in his face. In a few min- 
utes he’d be sitting up to serve that in- 
junction restraining Homer,Clausen from 
turning the river into Deep Gulch. 

Stepping forward, Dave reached into 
the old man’s pocket and drew out the 
papers. Clausen’s face was hard. Dell's 
mouth trembled. 

“We're not going to serve it,” he told 
Clausen. “There’s a better way. We'll 
bring the water down from Mountain 
Lake. Big job, but if we all pitch in, like 
real neighbors, it can be done.” 

The hardness in Clausen’s face fell 
away like a mask. First unbelief, then 
hope, shone in his flint-gray eyes. 

Dell walked over, put her slim young 
hand on Dave’s arm. Something stirred 
in Dave, spread over him, made him feel 
happy and glowing inside. 

Then he heard her voice, breaking with 
joyous excitement. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
you, Mister—er—Mister 

“Just call me Dave,” he said. 


“Oh, thank 


s9) 
2 





HOW 100 CHURCHES SERVE 
(Continued from page 19) 


church in service having a page which 
is kept up to date with listings of changes 
of address, promotions in rank, or other 
significant data. 

The Country Club Christian Church of 
Kansas City, Missouri, combines its trib- 
ute to members in service with a challenge 
to those in civilian life. As the minister 
reads aloud the names of those in the 
armed forces, someone from the congre- 
gation rises to represent the name as it 
is spoken. Pittsburgh’s Trinity Cathedral 
holds a special communion service each 
Wednesday morning for relatives and 
friends of servicemen. Arch Street Metho- 
dist Church of Philadelphia has a ministry 
to homes where a serviceman has died. 
Bereaved families receive “Valiant 
Hearts,” a booklet of prayers and articles 
Written especially for them, 

The roll of servicemen is read monthly 
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at a parish dinner of Cleveland’s First 
Methodist Church. Lists of addresses are 
available, for the convenience of those 
who wish to write to these men to assure 
them that they continue to have a place 
in the church’s life. At Trinity Episcopal, 
in Columbus, a special prayer service for 
soldiers is conducted each Thursday noon. 
In St. Paul’s Cathedral of Detroit, a bond 
between those absent and those at home 
is maintained through the War Shrine. An 
altar has been set apart in the main sanc- 
tuary, with the Christian flag and the: na- | 
tional emblem, and a blue vigil lamp 
symbolizing perpetual remembrance. A | 
record book is kept there, where names | 
may be recorded of servicemen for whom 
prayers are desired. Available for mailing 
is a printed prayer card, stating that the 
recipient has been so remembered. 

In Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Buffalo, fellowship is maintained through 
the “Book of Remembrance.” A separate 
page bears the name of each parishioner | 
in military service. At the close of the| 
war, his record will be fully inscribed 
there. Each Sunday morning, an impres- | 
sive part of the ritual is the bringing of | 
this book to the chancel by the minister, | 
and the offering of prayers for those | 
named in the book. 

A feature of morning worship at St. | 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Buffalo is the 
singing of a hymn dedicated to those in| 
the armed forces. The tune is old; the 
words have been written for the occasion 
by the minister. | 

Opportunities to serve servicemen are 
not limited to large churches in strategic 
locations. Any isolated church might fol- 
low such a plan as that of Buffalo’s First 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, which | 
sends to servicemen a booklet, “Message | 
for the Day,” containing a worship pro- 
gram, the words of a hymn, and a sermon. 

Opportunities to ease the lot of the sol- 
dier and sailor are non-rationed. The 
United Presbyterian Church of Denver | 
discovered that a rigorous study schedule 
prevented certain groups of men from 
leaving nearby camps. A group of thirty- | 
five young people from the church pre- 
pared a series of entertainments and are 
paying visits to the camps, improving the 
moraie of the trainees and experiencing 
wholesome fellowship for themselves. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, First Baptist 
Church members wondered if servicemen 
might feel happier to accept the hospital- 
ity of a home than that of a public meet- | 
ing place. A party held on a large estate 
brought out a capacity crowd of service- 
men. Men who continually eat and sleep 
and drill in great numbers seemed to wel- 
come the intimacy of a smaller, select 
group. 

Through the projects mentioned, and by 
innumerable variations as local situations 
demand and as facilities permit, the 
churches of the nation are serving the 
men in uniform. Much has been accom- 
plished, but the survey reveals that much 
more remains to be done, for ninety per- 
cent of the work is being carried on by ten | 
percent of the churches. This means that | 
ninety percent of the churches are for- 
feiting their birthright and jeopardizing | 
their future. They would do well to heed 
Joseph Fort Newton’s observation that 
security is found, ‘not by building walls 
around ourselves, but by building bridges 
to our fellow men.” 









PRACTICAL 


Commentary 


QUICK, PRACTICAL HELPS for the 
BUSY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


Whether you have little or much time 
for research, Arnold’s gives you a 
wealth of teaching material on the 
Uniform Lessons. 


Arnolds 


PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 
for 1944 


It has stood the exacting test of 
teacher es for fifty years. This 
golden jubilee edition is full of prac- 
tical helps. Every paragraph is a usable 
suggestion. You don’t have to read 
volumes in lesson preparation, for 
Arnold’s is a rich source of material, 
thorough, concise, and comprehensive. 
It is fundamental, spiritual, scholarly, 
illuminating. Let Arnold’s serve you 
and make teaching easy, interesting 
and effective. 


Big value, cloth bound, only $1.00 


Order from 
Your Church Supply House 
or Direct from the Publishers 


LIGHT AND LIFE PRESS 
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HAVE MORE CLOTHES 
SAVE MONEY — EARN MONEY 


Eastry, quickly, right at 
home, the I. C. S. will teach 
you the professional secrets 
of designing, cutting, fitting 
and finishing smart practical 
feminine fashions. You can 
have more clothes, made es- 
pecially for you—and save 
one-third toone-half theircost. 


Earn Money in Dressmaking 
Increasing prices of ready- 
to-wear clothes have created 
a big demand for dressmak- 
ers. Make money at home, 
or have your own shop. 
USE THE COUPON 
Find out about this new 
Fashionable Thrift so many 


well-dressed women are 
talking about. 
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BUY WAR BONDS TO HELP INVASION 
ABROAD, COMBAT INFLATION AT HOME 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3532, Scranton 9, Penna. 
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~ Quintuplets Use 


Musterole for 
Chest Colds! 


To Promptly Relieve Coughing 
and Make Breathing Easier 


Whenever the Dionne Quintuplets catch 
cold—their chests, throats and backs are 
immediately rubbed with Musterole— 
a product made especially to promptly 
relieve coughing, sore throat and tight, 
aching chest muscles due to colds. 
Musterole actually helps break up local 
congestion in the upper bronchial tract, 
nose and throat. 

Musterole givessuch wonderful results 
because it’s what so many Doctors and 
Nurses call a modern counter irritant. 
Since it’s used on the famous ‘‘Quints” 
—you can be sure it’s just about the 
BEST cold-relief you can buy! P 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and people with 
tender skin; Regular for ordinary cases 


and Extra Strong for stubborn cases. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 







Honor members of your church 
who are serving their country. Dis- 
play a Service Flag—one star for 
each member in service. Send for 
free catalogue showing sizes and 
prices for churches, lodges, etc. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


A permanent tribute — beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle 
and Victory torches. Names in 
silver on gold-bordered name 
plates. Send for price list. 


U. S$. AND CHRISTIAN FLAGS 
IN ALL SIZES 





REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. | 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Women and 
Many Swedish Massz 
or even more per w 
from doctors, hospital 
private pra >. Othe 
s >. ¥ 
and pre 


training at 

Diploma. Anz n 

f ¢ « FRE ow! 
ig » The College of Swedish Massage 

p = } Dept. 165. 100 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11 





at 


ARTHRITIS 7, 
NEURITIS-SCIATICA S® 


LUMBAGO 


Treated by Non-Surgical Methods 
at Famous Health Resort 


What is Rheumatism 


It is a disease that attacks 
bodily functions and organs. 
When you take medicine for 
temporary relief of pain only, 
—_ are — nature’s warn- 
.,.. ng and permitti: 
of your condition to goew worse, nn 
Resultful Treatments Available Now! 
The Ball Modern, Trusworthy treating meth- 
ods are designed to correct the real un- 
derlying causes of your ailments. That 
is the only Way you can expect to get 
lasting correction of your troubles, 
REVEALING FREE ILLUSTRATED BOQK ; 
titled, “Good Health, Life’s Greatest (Wim 
ae. reso ne were suc- [sey 
stully treated the past 25 years, Soa 
Write today. No obligation. r Say 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7410 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





























Shey wee: 
A greater variety of min- 
eral waters here than at 
any other mineral water 
spa in the world. 
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LUNCH IN THIRTY MINUTES 
(Continued from page 41) 


yield: 4 thin sandwiches. Cost: 


| Pound cheese) 1 cheese point. 


(% 


BAKED BEAN SPECIAL 

1 cup baked beans grated onion, if desired 

| %4 cup finely shredded 3 tablespoons rich 
cabbage brown prepared 

| 1 sour pickle musard 

| 1 tablespoon brown sugar 


| Chop beans, cabbage, pickle and onion 
| together until beans are rather fine. Add 
| mustard and the brown sugar. Spread on 
| brown or enriched white bread. Approxi- 
|mate yield: 4 thick sandwiches. 


| EGG SALAD SPREAD 
2 hard-cooked eggs 3 tablespoons rich 
14 cup celery leaves, brown prepared 
finely minced mustard 
1 pickled beet, finely 
minced 


Chop or mash the eggs quite fine. Add 


remaining ingredients. Approximate yield: 
4 thin sandwiches. 


PARSLEY CHEESE SPREAD 
14 pound American 1 cup parsley, chopped 
cheese 1 large onion 
4 tablespoons rich brown prepared mustard 


Put cheese, parsley and onion through 
a meat-grinder. Stir in the prepared mus- 
tard. Store for a ready spread for bread. 
Approximate yield: 8 sandwiches. Cost: 
4 cheese points. 

For a canape spread: add a few grains 
of red pepper. Delicious on crackers with 
soup or appetizer. 

To stuff celery: a wonderful filling. 


MUSTARD PEANUT BUTTER 
Mix together % cup peanut butter and 
|2 tablespoons rich brown prepared mus- 
| tard. Or, spread one slice of the sandwich 
with peanut butter and the second with 
|rich brown prepared mustard and pair 
| them off. 


SEAFOOD FILLING 
3 or 4 small fish 3 tablespoons rich 
14 cup minced celery brown prepared 


14 cup minced pickle mustard 
| 1 green pepper, minced mayonnaise 

Clean the fish (or purchase them 
cleaned). Use whatever small fish are 


available. Tie them loosely into cheese- 
cloth bag. Cover with boiling salted 
water. Add a tablespoon of vinegar and 
simmer until tender. Remove from water. 
Take flesh from bones and chill. Add re- 
maining ingredients and mayonnaise suf- 
| ficient to moisten well. This is a good 
| filling to put into paper cups for the 
lunchbox or to be spread on crackers and 
eaten with a good thick soup or stew. 
This filling is improved, too, by the ad- 
dition of a pickled beet, finely minced. 


| 


TART-SWEET SANDWICH 


| SUGGESTIONS 

; Ground dates or raisins combined with 
nut meats and moistened with orange 
juice. 


Chopped uncooked prunes, nuts and 
grated orange peel mixed with orange 
juice and mayonnaise. 
| Spread one slice of white bread with 
cream cheese and a slice of whole-wheat 
bread with orange marmalade, then put 
together as one sandwich. 

Peanut butter mixed with grated orange 
peel and thinned with orange juice. 





lemon 


Mashed avocado thinned with 
juice and seasoned with salt. 

Mix chopped dates and figs with ground 
peanuts and moisten with lemon juice. 

Peanut butter and orange marmalade 
—two fillings for one sandwich. 


NUT CHEESE SANDWICH 

1 3-ounce package 14 cup orange 

cream cheese marmalade 
1%4 cup peanut butter % cup salted peanuts 


Mix cream cheese and peanut butter. 
Spread sliced bread with mixture. Spread 
secondly with orange marmalade and 
sprinkle with chopped salted peanuts. 
Pack in waxed paper for a lunchbox treat. 
Yield: 6 regular-size sandwiches. Cost: 
1 cheese point. 


APPLE SALAD SUPREME 

A salad adds glamour to the simplest or 
the most elaborate meal. Try Waldorf 
salad. It’s in season. 

Strictly speaking, a Waldorf salad con- 
sists of chopped apple, diced celery and 
ground walnuts, lightly mixed with may- 
onnaise or salad dressing, and arranged 
in a mound on a salad leaf. Actually, it 
may be varied in a dozen different ways, 
each with its own delicious taste appeal. 
For instance, try one of the following: 
apples, celery, peanuts, raisins; apples, 
pineapple, chopped dates, almonds; ap- 
ples, shredded carrots, celery, chopped 
pecans; apples, shredded raw _ turnip, 
diced green pepper, pimiento strips; ap- 
ples, flaked salmon or tuna fish, celery, 
French dressing; apples, cottage cheese, 
chopped parsley. 

Any kind of nuts may be added or sub- 
stituted in any combination. Salted pea- 
nuts are “different” and add a party at- 
mosphere. Chopped figs or dates add 
sweetness; a dash of lemon adds tart- 
ness. Any leftover fruit in the refriger- 
ator may be chopped or sliced and added 
to an apple salad. 

The main ingredient is apples, and you 
may use your own favorite variety, and 
your own choice of dressing. Either Red 
Delicious or Golden Delicious are perfect 
salad apples. Staymen, Winesaps and 
Jonathans make a more tart salad. 

Do not peel the apples. Merely quarter 
and core and dice. The peeling adds color 
to the salad, and helps retain every single 
vitamin and mineral, and all of the bulk, 
and saves time too. Do not forget that 
apples, eaten raw, provide a sizable quan- 
tity of vitamin C. 


SHRIMP AND MACARONI 


Cook and chill % pound elbow maca- 
roni; add one tablespoon onion; 2 table- 
spoons rich brown prepared mustard; 2 
tablespoons finely cut parsley; 1% cups 
shrimp or boiled fresh fish; 1 cup shred- 
ded crisp lettuce and mayonnaise suffi- 
cient to moisten. Serve on large platter 
surrounded by broiled tomatoes hot from 
the grill—a satisfying meal with a bever- 
age and fresh fruit. Approximate yield: 
4 to 6 servings. 


NIPPY FRENCH DRESSING 
1 teaspoon salt 14 cup vinegar (wine 
4 teaspoon honey vinegar is delicious) 
1% clove, garlic or % or juice of one lemon 
onion, sliced 14 cup salad oil 
1 tablespoon mustard 
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A MODERN Manual 


for Personal Devotion 


.$. Written in today’s tempo; anecdotal, 
thought-provoking, practical and inspi- 
rational. Taps the sources of spiritual 
energy. Helps make every day a living 
prayer. 365 undated devotional outlines 
with Bible verses, Poems, Quotations, 
— Meditations and a daily prayer. 
ver 400 pages—strong, attrac- 
$1.50 


EVERY DAY 
A PRAYER 
ieindeanisiiie Mccain Bro 


At Your Bookstore 
WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY . Chicago 5 




















You Can Be a 
BETTER TEACHER 
mpeg 6 ly 


SCHOOL LESSON COM- 
MENTARY to help you, 
needless hours of study and 
research may be_ avoided. 
Complete outline, full expo- 
sition and helpful sugges- 
tions for teachers of all 
classes. Used by thousands 
of teachers, superintendents, 
ministers. Endorsed by scores 
of religious bodies. Interna- 
tional uniform lessons, true 
to the whole Bible, definitely 
evangelistic. Makes teaching 
easier. 320 pgs., 300,000 words. 


Money-back guarantee 
Order today from your Kookseller, of 


THEHIGLEY PRESS <2 Butler, Ind, 








00 


PosT 
PAID 


Fistula May Often 
Result From Piles 





FREE BOOK—Gives Facts On 
Associated Ailments 


eens ea trs 
NDITION VITALI 
BACKACHE ae : 

















PHYSICAL LIVER & KIDNEY 
WEAKNESS DISTURBANCES 









CONSTIPATION 


f ARTHRITIS 
FISTULA Ba EUMATISM| 


RECTAL 


Lt 
COLON 
TROUBLES J & 
(HEMORRHOIDS) 4 ABSCESS 
& 


SCIATIC 1 
PAINS } PROSTATIC SYMPTOMS 


A new, illustrated 40-page book on Fistula, 
Rectal Abscess, Piles and other rectal and 
colon disorders is now FREE to all sufferers. 
Write today—a card will do. Thornton & 
Minor Clinic, Suite 102, 926 McGee St., Kansas 


1 Burpee's Ft 
EGETABLES 


All 5 10c-Packets for price of 
one, to get acquainted. For 
your Victory Garden, post- 
paid--send dime today. 
Leaf Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
Crisp, tender and delicious. 
Tomato--M arglobe.Large,round, 
smooth,richred.Solid,meaty,of finest flavor. 
Beet--Crosby’s Egyptian. Very early, top- 
: shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 
P iy Radish--Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 
ay**8e_ crisp as ice, juicy and delicious, _ 
rea Carrot--Chantenay. Smooth, f 
Pe ns orange, sweet, tender. 





















Seed Catalog FREE. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
(If west of Ohio, write to Clinton) 


00 Send Burpee’s Se 





Add salt to garlic or sliced onion and 
allow to stand about 5 minutes. Add re- 
maining ingredients and shake or stir to- 
gether. Remove garlic or onion. Dress- 
ing is ready to serve. Yield: one cup 
dressing. Cost: 1% fat points. 


CHEESE DRESSING 

Mix % cup blue cheese with 2 table- | 
spoons rich brown prepared mustard. Add | 
French dressing sufficient to make a 
creamy dressing. 


A SMOOTH MAYONNAISE | 
(For chicken, sea food and meat salads) 
1 egg or 2 egg yolks 


2 tablespoons vinegar 
or lemon juice 


4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon rich brown 
prepared mustard 

1 cup salad oil 


Beat egg yolks (or whole egg) with 
rotary beater until thick and lemon col- | 
ored. Add salt and lemon juice or vinegar 
and beat until well mixed. Begin to add | 


| oil, a few drops at a time, continuing to | 
beat as you add. As the mixture thickens, | 
/oil may be added more rapidly—until | 


| 50 medium apples 


| 7 cups sugar 





mayonnaise is smooth and rich. Yield: 2 | 
cups. Cost: 3 fat points. 

Note: If you use ready-made mayon- | 
naise, add your own individual seasoning 
—a tablespoon of this same rich brown 
prepared mustard will do the trick, easily 
and skilfully. 


HONEY MUSTARD DRESSING 
(Special for fruit salads) 


1 cup sour cream 
1 tablespoon rich brown 
prepared mustard 


1 teaspoon liquid honey 
14 teaspoon salt 


Whip together until thick and well 
blended. Chill and serve. Yield: one cup 
dressing. 


JANUARY CHURCH SUPPER 


Roast Pork 
Scalloped Sweet Potato with Marmalade 
Buttered Green Beans Cabbage Salad 
Baked Apples 
Coffee 


A real winter meal, a meal which calls 
even through the storm to those who cling 
to the fireside. Divide the meat very care- 
fully, getting at least five servings from 
a pound, and heap the potatoes plentiful- 
ly on the dish. Green beans are plentiful 
in the market and cabbage is at ceiling 
price, around 4 cents a pound. Shave it 
thin, and fluff it with a fork. Use salad 
dressing sparingly, remember oil is ra- 
tioned. The apples will be small... but 
so good ... with a dash of nutmeg re- 
placing cream. 


BAKED APPLES 





1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% quarts water 

1 cup butter substitute 


wo 


cups dates 
3 cups nuts 


Select good variety of baking apples. | 
Wash and core apples. Chop dates and | 
nuts coarsely and mix. Stuff apples with 
date and nut mixture. Mix sugar and 
cinnamon. Make a syrup of sugar, salt, 
cinnamon, and water and pour over ap-| 
ples. Dot with butter substitute. Bake | 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 
1 to 1% hours depending upon kind of 
apple. Baste apples with syrup several | 
times during cooking. Add a little more | 
water if necessary. Approximate yield: | 
50 servings. Cost: 3 fat points. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


fiction * non-fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writ- 
ers and editors, offers practical, up-to- 
date training in story and article writing. 
You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. . 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIO 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send coupon today for free booklet which 

tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
ee SS SE SD SO GY SN GERD GN SD SOND GEER CED cD ND SEES 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 261B 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send booklet, without obligation to 


NAMES 6 ccccvcncesss 
MESS. cccccscccs 





(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 





A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER’S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 


exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven. meeting those whom we may not expect to find, 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 


@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 


‘‘Intra Muros*’ is of vital importance to you, if you’ve 


lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones. ‘‘The 
grandest book I ever read,’’ says ome reader ..... and 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
copy to-day and see why thousands have praised this great 
book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00. Edition limited 
re order at once. 

Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-1, Rowan, lowa 









High School Course 


CLM eu Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all yor 

ee 


life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 
Bulletin on request. No obligation. 
American School, Dpt. H-125, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 
STAMMER ? 
This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 


tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. 2356, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


How 50c a Month 
Can Pay YOU 
Up To $75°° «a Month 


This is positively one of the greatest protection values ever 
offered. Never anything like it before—nothing else like 
it now! This new 50c a Month Sickness, Accident and Hos- 
pital Policy paysgraded cash benefits for sickness and acci- 
dents, big and small, that happen every day. You receive 
up to $50.00 a month for sickness disability; up to $75.00 














| & month for accident disability; extra additional benefits 
| for hospital expenses. Up to $2,000.00 Accidental Death; 


all benefits as specified in policy. Over $1,600,000.00 Cash 
Benefits already paid on Sterling Policies. One low cost of 
50c a month to anyone in good health, ages 15 to 69. No 
medical examination. Get policy for FREE INSPEC- 
TION—no cost or obligation. No salesman will call. 
Write today. THIS OFFER IS LIMITED. 


EXAMINE THIS POLICY FREE 


&§ STERLING INSURANCE CO. 8 
§ 125 Jackson-Franklin Bidg., Chicago ; 
i Gentlemen: Please mail me at once for FREE i 
i Inspection your new 50c a Month Sickness, Ace 

§ cident and Hospital Policy. I am not obligated, 4 
8 No agent will call. 1 
1 a 
Pia racKigadvasuuredduauecaadarnnueceween i 
i 1 
NINE asi 5 95-5 som cecendgacaccwacdccdeeencaues i 
t i 
i ira eas csnccicceneseasciceses pS eee ere i 
§ Name of ! 
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HERE’S THE 
HOSPITALIZATION 


PLAN 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 
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GIVES YOU THESE 


REMARKABLE BENEFITS 
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Y | Thanks For the Tip 


Just as a matter of precaution the mis- 
tress gave a new maid some instructions 







_ $540.00 


jabout handling guests and serving the 
Hospital Expenses pald, up to 135.00 table. “Now don’t forget,” said the mis- 
ense paid, up to c _tress, “when you serve my guests don’t 

er $300.00 wear any jewelry.” 


Loss of Wages reimbursed, up to ase na 
Loss of Lite By Accident . - $1, J 


ITS 
WAR COVERAGE AND eae E 
P rouble to stt xe Many * 
Pan's waite of year! —- Ce ut our 
ation now and know 
ya few weeks Of © tune: Ow and } 
Pheral hospitalization por at bills will be 
y a day gives 3 a 
co a oa°worth, far more. Indiv. 
h le families (to age 79) = ead 
or t you may go to any oa = 
hospital, under any phys asi 
nt We le 
TODAY. No see 
MAIL COUPON 


“JT haven’t anything worth taking,” 
solemnly answered the maid, “but thanks 


| for the tip just the same.” 
—Boys’ Industrial School Journal. 


Star 


“What is a comet?” 
“A star with a tail.” 
“Name one.” 
“Mickey Mouse.” 





Sennen eee eeenennenenee nn enees=4 —Lookout. 
Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. CH-1 
Wilmington, Del. | Horn Tooters 
Please send, without obligation to me, complete tnfor- c ° 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. The man who toots his own horn 





NAME a soon has everybody dodging when he 
ADDRESS____ —— ees approaches.” 
city STATE —Exchange. 








ee ERR RENNES ~~ | Sur-prize, Maybe? 
Willy: “The man who marries my girl 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED _ wits: ‘te man who : 
will certainly get a prize. 


New writers needed to re-write | i cake me ace 
ideas in newspapers, magazines and | Nilly: ““What is it? 
books. Splendid opportunity to | ~ 
‘“‘break into’’ fascinating writing 
field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITERS SERVICE 
210-S South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


—Exchange. 


DETAILS 
| Old Saw 


“Was your father a bootblack, too?” 
|the gentleman asked the young  boot- 
| black. 
| “No sir. My father is a farmer.” 
| “Well, well—I see your father believes 
| in that old saw about making hay while 
e | the son shines.” 





—Pathfinder. 


Standard’s brand new 1944 Uniform 
Lesson Helps will assist in meeting 
today’s problems. 


BIBLE TEACHER 


The motorist had had an accident. His 
car had run over a man’s toes, and the 
| victim was claiming damages. 


% 


am , AND LEADER (25c); “What! You want $400 for a damaged 
: Bus. g, | deluxe quarterly mag- foot?” cried the motorist. “I’m not a 
amgiaxr «azine with lesson and millionaire!” 


general helps for work- 
ers of all departments; 
112 big pages. ALSO 
new 1944 Uniform class 
quarterlies: Adult 
Bible Class (8c), di- 
gest size; Youth Bible 
Class (8c), stream- 
lined for Senior and Young People 
Depts. For every home, Christian 
Home Life (10c), quarterly maga- 
zine. Prices given are for quantities. 


Write for free information on Uniform 
Helps; also Free Prospectus of Stand- 
ard’s Closely Graded Lessons for 
your department. Address Desk CH-1 


“Perhaps you aren’t,” replied the vic- 
tim. “And I’m not a centipede.” 
| —Watchword. 





Camp Life 

Visitor to Army camp: “Are you the 
| Executive Officer? I’m Mrs. Jones. I 
| have a grandson serving here in your 
army.” 

Executive Officer: “I know, madam. 
He’s away on leave just now attending 


your funeral.” 
—Selected. 


Tactics 

The lieutenant had just completed a 
10-minute lecture on tactical conditions 
under enemy fire. “‘Remember,” he said, 


The Standard Publishing Co. 





8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 3, Ohio 


All! 


| 
NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


@ 





“not to worry too much about enemy 
fire, for only one shell has your name on 
it.” Remarked a trainee: “But sir, I don’t 
like all those shells addressed ‘to whom 
it may concern’.” 

—Exchange. 


Good Old Days 


How simple were the problems of yes- 
teryear when our greatest worry was the 
monthly installment on the car. 

—Cooperation. 


No Insects 

The janitor was escorting a prospective 
candidate through the church which had 
advertised for a preacher. 

“TI understand this church is strictly 
non-sectarian,” observed the visitor, 

“Oh, yes,” replied the janitor, “we 
whitewashed it from the foundation to the 
steeple and there isn’t an insect in it.” 

—Capper’s Weekly, 


Hit Me Again... 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania was 
presiding at a public dinner. At the con- 
clusion of the repast came the inevitable 
speechmaking. A dignified and impressive 
gentleman, but withal a terrible bore, 
arose at the invitation of the chairman 
and proceeded to deliver an exceedingly 
dull and interminably long dissertation 
on everything in general and nothing in 
particular. 

The audience became impatient and in- 
attentive. A hum of conversation began, 
which grew louder and louder. Governor 
Pinchot felt it his duty to rap for order. 
As he hit the table with his gavel, the 
handle snapped and the heavy hardwood 
head of the instrument flew through the 
air and landed with a resounding whack 
squarely on the high, bald forehead of a 
gentleman seated a few feet away. The 
guest, already slightly groggy, slumped 
in his chair. 

A horrified silence followed, but the 
speaker, blissfully unaware of the mis- 
hap, droned on. 

The injured gentleman revived slightly, 
lifted his eyes wearily, and murmured, 
“Hit me again; I can still hear him.” 

—The Wall Street Journ. 


No Expense Account Either 
“Yes, Henry’s going into the Army.” 
“Getting a commission?” 
“No, straight salary.” 
—Selected. 


Faux Pas 


“Good gracious, how terrible!” ex- 
claimed the professor as he finished read- 
ing the note left behind by his daughter 
CHRISTIAN HERALD JAN. 1944 @ PAGE 62 
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S00 p 7 ' | who had run gh 
| “Whatever is the matter, dear?” 
0 of r a ) sy | his a scien a his aan dis- 
aa ee 


tress. 
For answer, the professor handed her 
Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 


the letter to read. 
“So she’s eloped with that nice-lookin 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- ; P 8 | 
ture in men, women and children. 


officer,” was the lady’s calm comment. 
Support fitted with automatic air “Well, I can’t say it’s quite unexpected. 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 


strengthening of the weakened “But she spells ‘eloped’ with two l’s!” 


muscles. Thousands made happy. moaned the man of learning. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuous and sanitary. No stiff 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 
plasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 






Exchange. 


Cc. E. Brooks 
Inventor 

trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 

stores or by agents. Write today for full informationand 

Free Bookon Rupture. All correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, N2¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 


| Retort Proper 


A youngster leading a donkey passed 
by a group of soldiers who decided to 
have some fun with the boy. 


Pad 


CAN MAKE YOU 
LOOK OLDER: 


Wien you are suffering from Head- 
ache, Simple Neuralgia, Muscular Pains 
or Functional Monthly Pains, you not 
only feel uncomfortable—you look 
uncomfortable. Why don’t you try 
Dr. MILES ANTI- PAIN PILLS 


for promptrelief? Regular package 25c. 
Economy package $1.00. Read direc- 
tions and use only as directed. Miles ¢ 
Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


| brother so tight for, sonny?” 
doughboys shouted. 
“So he won't join the army,” 
| yelled back. 


one of the 





the boy 





-Menthology. 


| Stubborn as a Mule 
The second day drew to its close with 
| the twelfth juryman still unconvinced. 
| ‘Well, gentlemen,” 
| cer, entering quietly, “ 
dinners, as usual?” 
“Make it,” said the foreman, 
dinners and a bale of hay.” 












—Exchange. 


Good Trick 
“Nothing is impossible.” 
“Oh, yeah, did you ever try to take a 
pair of skiis through a revolving door?” 
Watchword. 








FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 
gets smaller. Wear regular shoes. 
FAIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 
1armiless.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 








Send No Money ¥¥:"s.ccsz Honesty 
: Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
FAIRYFOOT CO. 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 7231, Chicago, m, Executive (interviewing applicant for 





| responsible position): “Are you absolute- 
ly honest, straightforward, and trust- 
| worthy?” 

“Yes, indeed, I am decidedly just that, 


OR | Sir!” 


“If you should enter this office tomor- 
Your ion ‘Jime 


row and find a wallet containing $100,000, 
what would you do?” 

“What would I do? 

Many Christian Herald readers are !ive on my income.” 

making money regularly by taking 

care of subscriptions to Christian 

Herald in their spare time. They find 
the commissions they earn quickly 
put sizable sums into their pockets. 


I'd do nothing and 


—Kahblegram. 


Tooth Hurtee 


A Chinese man had a toothache and 
phoned a dentist for an appointment. 
“Two-thirty all right?” 


There is room for you on our grow- | Yes ” replied the Chinese. ‘Tooth 

7. ae ad ao hurtee, all right. What time I come . 
° — Selected. 
list of subscribers in your own com- a 
munity that will pay you well now | °° eg ae 8 ; 
—and give you a steady income in “Charlie claims that he is a self-made 
man.” 

the future. “Really? What interrupted him?” 


Mail the coupon below today for complete 
information on how to get a full share of 
the generous sums being paid regularly to 
Christian Herald representatives. 


----USE THIS COUPON---- 


—Exchange. 


Backseat Driving 
A husband drew up his chair beside his 
wife’s sewing machine. “Don’t you think 


you're running too fast?” he asked. “Look 

Special Representatives Desk 144 | out! You'll sew the wrong seam! Mind 

— Herald Association | that corner, now! Slow down, watch your 
ourth Ave., New York, N. Y. finger ! Steady!” 


Please send me full particulars so that I 


tan start at once as your local representa- 
tive. 


‘“What’s the matter with you, John?” 
said his wife, alarmed. “I’ve been run- 
| ning this machine for years!” 


RINE 2A ccacs inst Ns bean near AR Are “Well, dear, I thought you might like 
Dt a in a tee ae me to help you, since you help me drive 
IIIA sschitsonscuihantesiniass aassicisgsaneabgiien the car.” 


—Exchange. 
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asked | 


“What are you holding on to your| 


said the court offi- | 
shall I order twelve | 


“eleven | 


asked the doc- | 
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RUG BOOK 
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Mail Coupon 

or 1¢ Postal 
for 40 page Book of Rugs and 
model rooms in color. Tells how 


YOUR OLD RUGS 
j and CLOTHING 


SAVE to 2 


It’s All So Easy! Learn how 
your materials are picked up 
at your door by Freight or 
Express at our expense — 
how weshred, merge 
reclaim the v valuable 
materials, picker, 
bleach, card, spin, dye 
and weave into lovely, 
deep-textured, new 

.. BROADLOOM RUGS 
> that are Seamless, Revers- 
. = ible for double wear. 
SS. SIZES to fit all rooms 
in popular solid 
colors, rich tweed 
blends, Early 
American, Oriental 
and 18th Century 
floral designs, ovals. 


FACTORY-to-YOU 


Over two million customers. We 
do not have agents or sell thru stores. 
*Sorry if War Work causes temporary 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 


Chicago San Francisco 
COUPON OR 


Ee 1¢ POST CARD prep NG 


i 
| 
[ to OLSON RUG CO., A-47, Chicago, Ill., 
| 
I 


| 


| 


New York 





Please mail RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- 


sevccecsesecces concecomececcsessececeeenee . . ecccecs-coceeewccecess © 
orc 
-1943 


MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home 


by wonderful improved method. 
Simple as A, B, C—a child 
can learn it. Your lessons -con- 
sist of real selections instead of 
tiresome exercises. When you 
finish one of these delightfully 
easy lessons you've added a 
new ‘‘piece’’ to your list. You 
read notes, too—no ‘“‘numbers’ 
or trick music, Method is so thorough that some of our 
750,000 students are band and orchestra LEADERS 
Everything is in print and pictures. First you are told 
what to do. Then a picture shows you how to do it. Then 
you do it yourself and hear it. In a few short months you 
become a good musician—the life of every party. 


Free Print and Picture Sample 
You may quickly become 





a fine player through the U.S. 
School home study method Mail coupon for Free Book 
and Free Print and Picture Sample which explain all. 


Please mention your favorite instrument. 
UL =e School of Music, 151 Brunswick Bldg, New York 10, N. Y. 


U.S. School of Music, 151 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, | 
[ am interested in music study, 
instrument checked below. 
trated booklet, 


| particularly in the 
Please send your free, illus- 

| **How to Learn Music at Home,’’ and 
the free Print and Picture Sample. 

| Piano Saxophone 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet 

| Hawaiian Guitar Reed Organ 
Violin Tenor Banjo 

| Piano Accordion 


| 
Modern Elemen- | 

tary Harmony 
Clarinet | 
! 


. Have you Instr. 
| STC eS ee ee ee Te ee ee Per | 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
| + a ERE Eee eee ee ee > . | 
CHY. wre ccccccccrersccesceccece State. .eeseses | 


annidhnpasamninainnennaanenmentebaaramianitanientil 











‘From Housewife 


To a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position 


8 (x Af 


Without Previous Business Erperi- 
ence Secures Position as House Di- 
rector at State College 


‘“‘I had never been in business—knew nothing 
about it. After my husband died, circumstances 
made finding a position imperative. Then I an- 
swered a Lewis advertisement. Their book con- 
vinced me that here was a field in which my 
home-making experience could be used to advan- 
tage. I enrolled. After graduating I secured a 
most enjoyable position as House Director of a 
State College Girls’ Dormitory. Words cannot 
express my gratitude to the Lewis Course.’’ 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 
Hundreds of Lewis-Trained women and men, 
from 18 to 60, are winning success in the hotel, 
club and _ institutional field. They are making 
good as Managers, Assistant Managers, Hostess- 
es, Executive Housekeepers, Stewards and 55 other 
types of well-paid positions. Their success has 
proved previous experience unnecessary. Today, 
our Government’s vast wartime housing, food and 
recreation projects mean greater opportunities for 
Lewis Graduates than ever. Good grade school 
education, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you at 
home, in spare time. Free Book tells how you are 
registered Free of extra cost in Lewis National 
Placement Service. Mail your coupon NOW! 
th 
| Lewis Hotel Training School 28 — 
Room CA-1062, Washington 7, D.C. 


Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportu- | 
nity,’’ without obligation. I wish to know | 
how to qualify for a well-paid position. 






PNUD scsica phos siiasaasssspaevssnssnapncnnt npn tassucnasskeasbaugsbireunencceckzee | 
II sis sccvespenpeekesieuires copyancos uns Sucpancosmpsaasnabennesebods | 
Np iees tec sin dee cdes we eduassiecouccouenaseceosc RGB siesisensisessncesck | 
ie a ee | 









PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments * Hangings * Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
621-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 





and Callouses_ with 
TAPE your CORNS (@6mrifare tor 
quick relief, eases pain, gently 
absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy tissue. Big 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip and 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
lighted after using, get full re- 
fund. COMFITAPE, Dept. 8, Burlington,Vt. 












RECEIVING 


through 


GIVING 


FOR YOU Liberal payments as 
long as you live that are safe, 
dependable and regular. 


FOR OTHERS Spiritual strength 
of America through the extension 
of the Gospel of Christ. 


Write for our Annuity Plan, Booklet C 


REV. J. EARL JACKMAN 


Board of National Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
| he ae 


LAY clita ee New York 10, N. Y. 





DEATH STALKS IN PUERTO RICO 
(Continued from page 22) 


modities of the poor, with a little fish 
occasionally for variety. Rice and beans 
have doubled in price within the last two 
or three years. Potatoes were thirty cents 
per pound in July. Other food commodi- 
ties were excessivly high. But even when 
the native has been instructed in the im- 
portance of a balanced diet, he is so ac- 
customed to the kind of food he has eaten 
all his life that there is no disposition or 
will to change. Before a Puerto Rican 
peasant makes any real advance in his 
social and economic status he must have 
a healthy body and a brain supplied with 
pure clean blood so that he may think 
well in the vigor and strength of robust 
health. 

It should not be inferred that no efforts 
are being made to improve the health con- 
ditions in our island outpost. Dr. Fernos 
Isern, head of the Department of Health, 
is an able physician and scientist, but he 
is carrying on a program against over- 
whelming odds. He has nineteen advisers 
and assistants in the various departments 
under his jurisdiction. There are special- 
ists in epidemiology, tuberculosis, malaria, 
venereal diseases, sanitary education and 
other important fields. Lectures are given 
on public health; immunization is offered 
against communicable diseases; maternity 
service is available and a well directed 
program of school hygiene, infant hygiene 
and dental hygiene is being developed. 

Puerto Rico has reason for pride in the 
School for Tropical Medicine located in 
San Juan and directed by Dr. Morales 
Otero, a physician of the highest reputa- 
tion and training. This hospital is associ- 
ated with the University of Puerto Rico 
and Columbia University in New York. It 
deals in specialized fields of study and re- 
search and its patients are chosen by the 
hospital staff without regard for their eco- 
nomic status. This hospital is as fine as 
any in the United States. It is admirably 
equipped with every modern facility for 
the care of the sick; among its special 
features is a large medical library with 
thousands of volumes dealing with special- 
ized medicine, large lecture rooms and res- 
idential apartments for visiting research 
physicians. The Insular government has 
also just completed four large district hos- 
pitals, strategically located and each has 
300 beds. They will help greatly in allevi- 
ating the shameful lack of hospital facili- 
ties, but the number of hospital beds on 
the island could be doubled and still there 
would not be enough to measure up to nor- 
mal hospital requirements. 

The municipal hospitals in Puerto Rico 
are a travesty. There is one such hospital 
in almost every community. Outwardly 
the buildings look attractive; inwardly 
they are a disgrace. These hospitals may 
contain from ten to fifty beds. They are 
often dirty, poorly equipped and offer lit- 
tle more to a patient than a roof over his 
| head. One such hospital which I visited 
had ten patients. Each patient had one 
sheet and a pillow case. The vacant beds 
had no linen on them. There was no physi- 
cian in attendance and no trained nurse. In 
some hospitals the patient must bring his 
own bedding. This hospital was slightly 
better. One ward room was entirely de- 
| void of patients and big holes in the floor 
| indicated that termites had done their de- 





structive work. The operating room was 
dingy and looked as though it was seldom, 
if ever, used. Patients have been known 
to be brought to these hospitals and to be 
left unattended by a physician for twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours at a time. 

The appointment of physicians to mu- 
nicipal hospitals is tied up with the politics 
of the island, and politics in Puerto Rico 
are as characteristic of the place as cock 
fights. A doctor will receive an appoint- 
ment to a municipal hospital at $125 to 
$250 per month, and the appointment is 
plainly a political plum. He may come to 
the hospital an hour a day or two or three 
times a week, whenever his time permits 
him to do so. When his political party 
goes out, he is likely to go out too. 

In addition to this hospital work a phy- 
sician may operate a private clinic. This 
is in the nature of a small private hospital 
with a few beds and an out-patient de- 
partment to which the poor come for treat- 
ment. Such an institution has to be oper- 
ated on a paying basis, and since the pa- 
tients can pay only moderately there must 
be a large turnover and it becomes virtu- 
ally impossible to give anything but the 
most superficial care. Added to these 
sources of revenue, a doctor may secure a 
contract to handle the industrial accident 
cases of a corporation and then may fur- 
ther supplement his income by his private 
practice. This setup tends to put the prac- 
tice of medicine in Puerto Rico on a defi- 
nitely commercial basis with political en- 
tanglements thrown in for good measure. 
There is a growing demand for socialized 
medicine and there is a fair likelihood 
that it may not be long before this scheme 
may have a real try-out on a large scale. 
It might be thought that Puerto Rican 
doctors are lacking in professional skill or 
a proper appreciation of the ethics of 
their profession, but in all fairness it 
should be stated that many of them are 
capable men who are caught in a situation 
which they cannot control, and which 
tends to make them commercially minded 
as a means of survival. 

The real problem of health in Puerto 
Rico lies not so much with the work of the 
public health authorities and the physi- 
cians as with the masses of the people 
themselves. Puerto Rico has too many 
people living in too small a place. Birth 
control has been legalized there since 1937 
but so far only a limited number have 
paid much attention to it. A few men and 
women have submitted themselves to vol- 
untary sterilization, but only a few. The 
native must be given every possible oppor- 
tunity to improve his health; he must also 
be quickened by the will to do so. His 
lethargy is his undoing. For centuries he 
has known so much of poverty, privation 
and suffering, that he has become “sto- 
ically content with his lot.” Kindhearted, 
generous almost to a fault, of strongly in- 
grained habits and superstitions, he is 
content with things as they are. Educa- 
tion must go hand in hand with public 
health programs. The practice of medi- 
cine must be freed from its political en- 
tanglements. Economic problems must be 
solved. The public conscience on the is- 
land and at home must be aroused. But 
chiefly the people must be awakened to 
their own needs. Until that time, death 
will continue to stalk in Puerto Rico and a 
national shame will still be upon us. 
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| OUTGUESS THE WEATHERMAN 


74" high—5” wide 
4° dee; 


Dp 
Made of Genuine Walnut 


MAGIC LEAF 
LIVES ON AIR ALONE 


The greatest novelty plant ever discovered! 
Tradition is—a person owning one of these 
plants will have much good luck and success 


: 3 RoR EACH TINY PLANT 
AS IT GROWS FOR YOU PRODUCES THIS 


Yours free—for prompt action. It will grow in your room pinned to the window 
curtain This leaf grows a plant at every notch. The small! plants may be detached 
and potted if desired. When 





planted in earth, it grows two feet tall and blooms 
beautifully. The blooms may be cut and dried and they will hold their beauty for 
years. This plant is being studied by some of our leading Universities and is rating 
very high in plant evolution. 

~ HERE'S WHAT WEATHER HOUSE OWNERS SAY— 

My neighbors now phone me to find out “I saw your Weather House at a 
What the weather is going to be. We cer- friend’s home and the way they raved 
tainly think the Weather House is mar- about it, I decided to order one for my- 
Yelous.”’ Mrs. I. S., Amsterdam, Ohio. self.”"—Mrs. L. R., Chicago, III. 

Please rush 6 more Weather Houses. I “Ever since I got my Weather House 
want tc give them away as gifts. They I've been able to plan my affairs a day 
are wonderful.’”’ 





ahead. It’s wo 
Mrs. I. F.. Booth Bev. Main 1 D D 






nderful.”’ 








IMPORTANT! 


This is not a cheap, un- 
dependable storia glass. The 
Weatherman Weather House is the 
original “Swiss’’ Weather House 
which actually tells you the weather 
in advance. Beware of Imitations. 


BE YOUR OWN WEATHERMAN— 
YOU'LL KNOW TOMORROW’S WEATHER TODAY 


Why pay $5 or $10 for a barometer when you can 
predict the weather yourself, at home, 8 to 24 hours 
in advance, with this accurate, inexpensive Weather 
* House forecaster? It’s made like a little Swiss cottage, 
with a thatched green roof and small green shutters. 
Inside the house is an old witch and a little boy and 
girl. When the weather’s going to be fine, the little 
boy and girl come out in front. But when bad weath- 
er is on the way the old witch makes an appearance. 
There is an easy-to-read thermometer on the front of 
the cottage that shows you the exact temperature. 


You can depend on knowing the condition of the weather from eight 
to twenty-four hours in advance with this Weather House, made in U. S. A. 
... Everyone—business men, house wives, teachers, farmers, school 
children, laborers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, clubs and colleges 
can now predict the weather in advance. Here is positively the most 
amazing introductory advertising offer ever made. You must act quick- 
ly—prices may rise. 


SEND NO MONEY — 


Sent to You on 100% Satisfaction Guarantee 

Simply send the FREE Gift Offer coupon below for your ‘‘Swiss’’ 
Weather House and free Good Luck Leaf. When they arrive just deposit 
through your Postman $1.69 (your total cost), plus postage. Then test 
the Weather House for accuracy. Watch it closely, see how perfectly it 
predicts the weather in advance, then if you don’t agree it’s worth many 
dollars more than the small cost, simply return your Weather House 
within 10 days and get your money back promptly in full without ques- 
tion. 

Almost every day of your life is affected in some way by the weather, 
and it’s such a satisfaction to have a reliable indication of what the 
weather will be. With the ‘‘Swiss’’ Weather House and easy-to-read 
thermometer you have an investment in comfort and convenience for 
years to come. The Weather House comes to you complete and ready to 
use. Ideal for gifts and bridge prizes. It will bring new pleasure to 
everyone in your family. The price is only $1.69 C.O.D. You must act 
now to secure this price. 


DOUBLE VALUE COUPON—MAIL TODAY 














o . 
g The Weather Man, Dept. CH2 4 
g 29 East Madison Street, 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 3 
g Chicago 2, Illinois ‘ 
& Send at once (1) ‘‘Swiss’’ Weather House and Free Good Luck Leaf. § 
# On arrival, I will pay postman $1.69 plus postage with the understand- ‘ 
g ing that the Weather House is guaranteed to work accurately. Also I i 
2 can return the Weather House for any reason within 10 days and get 

' my money back. ; 
# OSend C.0O.D. (QI Enclose $1.69. You Pay Postage. [2 for $2.98 ‘ 
' : ‘ 
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Your whole family will take a 
shine to this Holiday Twirl! 


COST OF ALL INGREDIENTS GUARANTEED! 

Try this ration-wise recipe—try any good recipe — 

using Pillsbury’s Best. If you don’t judge that you get 

better baking than with any other all-purpose flour, write 

Pillsbury’s Cooking Service, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and you'll get back the 

cost of a// your recipe ingredients. That's GUARANTEED BAKING, with Pillsbury’s Best! 
Yes, that’s ration-wise baking! With what flour could you be more sure? 


Looks good, tastes good, 7s good, with the stepped-up wartime nourishment of Pillsbury’s Best! 
Makes 1 Coffee Cake. TIME: about 35 minutes 


@ 1 egg, well beaten @ 2 tablespoons grated orange rind 
: ‘oe ae ! 

e1 

ek 


tablespoons grated lemon rind 


tablespoon sugar 
§ teaspoon cinnamon 


TEMPERATURE: 375° F. 
@ 3 tablespoons sugar 
@ 1 teaspoon salt 

@ 3 tablespoons shortening 
@ 34 cup milk, scalded 

@ i cake compressed yeast 


@ 234 cups sifted PILLSBURY’S 
Best Enriched FLouR 
9 1 teaspoon ground cardamon 
(optional) 
i 1 tablespoon sugar and cinnamon 
combined. 7. Starting at each end 


(long way of the dough) roll, as 


1. Add 3 tablespoons sugar, salt, and shortening 
to milk. 2. Soften yeast in small amount of cooled 
milk mixture. Add to rest of milk mixture. Add 
egg. 3. Sift flour once; measure. Add cardamon 
and rind. Add to yeast mixture in about two 
portions; mix well. 4. Knead on floured 

board until smooth, about 5 min- 

utes. 5. Place in greased bowl 

Cover and allow to rise in a 

warm place (80° to 85° F.) 

until double in bulk (about 

13% hours). 6. Roll out in- 

to a 13x10-inch rectangle. 

Brush lightly with melted 

butter. Sprinkle with remaining 


Pillsburys Best 


* FOR GUARANTEED BAKING 


for jelly roll, until two rolls meet 
at center. 8. Place on well-greased 
baking sheet. With scissors make 
deep cuts into outer side of each roll of dough, 
about 2 inches apart. Turn or twist each slice 
cut side up; press down slightly. 9. Cover and 


let rise in a warm place until double 
in bulk (about % hour). Bake in 
moderate oven. 10. Spread with a 
thin confectioner’s sugar icing, if de- 
sired. Fill center area with jam or 


marmalade. Slice and serve. 


S. PAT. OFF. 





